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The Convention. 


The International Independent Telephone Association has 
passed out of existence; long live the National Independent 
Telephone Association, its successor. 

While the International association represented a means 
to an end, and was the medium through which much val- 
uable work was accomplished by allied Independents, the 
new National Association is from the very start a working 
corporation. It represents a business-like plan. The senti- 
ment of allegiance which held together the members of the 
old asociation is replaced by a contract. This means that 
if one officer in a telephone comp ny is convinced of the 
desirability of obtaining membership in the National asso- 
ciation, he can put it up to his associates as a business 
proposition. 

The National association is going to give definite returns, 
of a tangible sort which will appeal to any business man, 
and these returns accrue to all of its members, all the time. 

The adoption of this fundamental plan was the big fea- 
ture of the convention. It is a thing which will have last- 
ing value when seconded promptly by the efforts of Inde- 
pendent operating men and investors throughout the 
country. 

Now that it is all over, the manner in which the dual toll 
connection worriment was developed and squelched seems 
rather amusing than otherwise. This convention in rela- 
tion to that particular feature proved how big the Inde- 
pendent interests really are. No matter how extensive his 
interests, nor how aggressive his spirit, no one man can 
even jar the Independent telephone movement. The Inde- 
pendents can well afford to smile at the undoubted disc --- 
fiture of the “mysterious interests” of Wall and Milk Streets, 
who now realize how badly they were “stung” when they 
put their confidence in a secessionist. 





The New Constitution. 


The constitution of the National Independent Telephone 
Association, printed in full in this week’s issue of TELEPHONY, 
is something worth studying. The plan seems to us to be 
sound. We know that it was developed after careful con- 
sideration by men who have demonstrated their ability as 
builders of substantial Independent systems, and who, by 
their past record of untiring and unselfish service, have 
shown their willingness to put forth their best efforts for 
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the good of the Independent industry as a whole. Legal 
ability of a high order has been brought to bear upon the 
formulation of the contract. Taken all in all, the plan 
seems, according to the best information obtainable, to be 
sound from the broadest point of view. It gives to each 
company a definite, practical, business reason for member- 
ship in the National Association. The company which 
joins, itself, and brings its neighbors in, assures itself of 
a solid position. 

TeLepuony, while endorsing the plan heartily, wishes to 
know how it is viewed by its subscribers who are now con- 
sidering it for the first time. We invite correspondence, 
and will cheerfully answer any questions which may come 


to us. 





Is There Anything Left to Do? 

The present age is full of inventions. Man’s exertions 
along this line have never seen a more active period. There 
seems to be hardly a need of the human race for which a 
suitable thing has not been invented. 

In many lines it looks as if the greatest inventions had 
been made. The telephone receiver, the granular carbon 
transmitter, the telephone induction coil, the common bat- 
tery system of transmission, the loading of lines—these 
great inventions have made the telephone business of to- 
day. Most of the inventions now made are simply refine- 
ments of details. It seems that this is all that is left. 

Yet at this point there is need for caution. When we 
have just settled ourselver to the routine practice of existing 
methods, some bright man will come out with an invention 
which will take away our breath. This is not an age in 
which we can say “It cannot be done.” 

Since some man may still do a great thing, why should it 
not be you? Contrary to appearances, there is much, both 
great and small, that remains to be done. Of the great, 
there is enough to tempt the genius of the most skillful and 
daring. Of the small, there is a multitude. You have only 
to open your eyes to see them. 

There is, of course, the danger of wasting effort along 
wrong lines. Some things may be good enough as they 
are. It is not enough to be able to devise things. You 
must discern which is the profitable line of work and push 
your efforts in that direction. There is plenty of inventing 


yet to be done. 





The Low Rate Problem. 

Time spent by telephone men in conventions, and in cor- 
respondence, explaining to other telephone men why rates 
are too low in this or that place is almost altogether wasted. 
If the Bell agents of misrepresentation choose to charge In- 
dependents with bad faith in originally making promises which 
present conditions make it suicidal to keep, it is worse than 
futile to assume a defensive attitude. The thing to do is to 
get the essential facts before the public, irrespective of attack 
or criticism, and to get increased rates. There is no well man- 
aged Independent plant which is not today giving a service 
many times more comprehensive, efficient, and costly than its 
builders anticipated at the time the first contracts were drawn. 
Its service costs more money per unit, and is worth more 
money per unit. 
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Things which discussion really will help to elucidate are 
methods of ascertaining as nearly as possible the exact cost 
per unit of service, and the related proposition of a reasonable 
charge per unit, in any particular plant. 

There is also a possibility that we shall, later on, get to a 
point where we can consider what a unit of telephone service 
should be, but this will not follow logically until more is learned 
about what is going on at present. The cost of service for the 
future, in any district, can only be forecasted, if accuracy is 
to be obtained, by a rather complicated process of reasoning, 
involving much knowledge of past events, and a keen insight 
into tendencies both as to the amount and character of growth 
in different localities. It brings up questions of accounting, 
engineering and construction practice, and, in fact, deals with 
the most fundamental problems of the physical plant, as well 
as of management. 

We should like to hear more discussion of this subject on a 
future basis instead of explanations of why the past has been 
wrong. If there is no question but that increased rates are 
necessary and right, at a particular place, let us talk about 
methods of finding out what they should be, and how to get 
the money. The public pays the grocer an increase when he 
proves it is reasonable—why not the telephone company? 





The Expense of Cheap Wages. 


One of the noticeable effects of competition and a low 
selling price is the endeavor to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion. If telephone rates are held at a certain point either 
by competition or franchise, the telephone company can 
increase its revenues only by reducing the cost of service. 

Many have attempted to secure this lower cost by 
cutting the salaries paid their employees. Consequently 
we find many plants being run by cheaply paid help. 

Now, there are two kinds or cheap men; first, the rising 
man, second the man of small ability. The former is one 
who has just “found himself.” He has ability and ambi- 
tion, yet is willing to work for a small wage while getting 
the experiences which develop his powers. He will not stay 
long in the cheap class. When his skill has developed, 
some one else will reach out for him with the proper salary, 
and he will rise. 

The other cheap man is cheap because it is his nature. 
Lack of ability or ambition prevent him from doing more 
than a limited amount of work, and he does that poorly. 

These two considerations must be observed in judging 
the value of a man’s work; its quality and its quantity— 
how good and how much. We desire first of all, that 
work shall be thorough, so that it will not have to be done 
again. It makes for good service and a stable business. 
But if the amount accomplished is too small, the good 
quality will not be a sufficient off-set for its high cost. 

Fortunately the skilled man is usually one who in addi- 
tion to doing it well, takes pride in turning out a full day’s 
work. The cheap man produces an average which is 
neither good nor much. It takes more of them on the 
pay-roll—a ratio out of proportion to the results obtained. 
Thus it occurs that in the end the cheap man is more ex- 
pensive than the properly paid expert. 
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The 1909 Independent Convention 


Today the Independent telephone interests of this country 
stand solid as a rock, on a firm foundation, judging by the 
convention this year. There never was a time when so many 
earnest, thoughtful, able and vigorous men assembled together, 
and worked, putting in solid hours day and night, on plans 
for the common good. And they got results. Every man in 
the country operating a plant not controlled through actual 
stock ownership by the Bell telephone company is today in a 
position to benefit by the work begun early in the year, de- 
veloped by careful research of committees-of the International 
Association, and brought to a head in the constitution of the 
new, clean, solid organization—the National Independent Tele- 
phone Association. From now on the National Association is 
in every sense of the word a business proposition, in which 
every Independent telephone company can and should be in- 
terested, taking an active part which will enable it to reap 
substantial benefits, not in a casual way, but as a continuing 
proposition. 

The new plan unites the separate organizations into a na- 
tional system, while leaving each unit free to conduct its 
business, and make proper contracts, with absolute individual 
freedom. 

But the Convention did more than this. 

Before the meeting, Charles- S. Norton of Indianapolis, 
president of the Indiana Independent Telephone Association, 
employed by companies controlled by James S. Brailey, Jr., 
and the “mysterious financial interests” which are backing him, 
had sent out letters to prominent Independent telephone men 
in various parts of the country advocating dual toll connec- 
tion. Brailey and his assistants came to the Convention pre- 
pared to advocate competition of a mild form, to be accom- 
plished in some unknown manner, which would have the prac- 
tical effect of hoodwinking the public, and leave promoters 
free to raise rates without opposition and indulge in financial 
jugglery. 

Mr. Brailey has been a prominent figure in past conven- 
tions, when he was creating market for his services, and ex- 
pected to be in this one. There was talk in the lobbies of a 
project for introducing a resolution which would commit the 
Association to a policy antagonistic to its splendid record of 
promoting competition and fair dealing in the telephone in- 
dustry. No such resolution, however, came on the floor. 
Brailey and his satellites were, from the very start, pushed 
absolutely into the background. 

The Indiana men lived up to the splendid Independent rec- 
ord of their state. In executive session they discussed the 
matter precipitated by .Norton’s letter, and the news of 
Brailey’s deals. Brailey’s representatives were present and 
listened to the most scathing denunciations of Brailey, them- 
selves, and the policy of attempting to commit the Associa- 
tion to a plan foreign to its traditions and beliefs, which was 
ever poured into the ears of unfaithful servants. William 
Fortune of Indianapolis, president of a Brailey company, is 
stated to have urged the men from Indiana that it would be 
bad business to expose on the floor of the Convention the 
men who had been. their former allies, but all pleas and argu- 
ments of the men on the rack were of no avail. The Indiana 
resolution was presented, signed by men whose names will 
long constitute an honor roll in the history of the Independ- 
ent telephone industry, and unanimously endorsed amid ap- 
plause, while Brailey and Norton remained quiet—taking their 
medicine. 

The issue of dual connection, the kind of competition which 
would be, as Brailey stated, “like that between the Steel trust 
and the Independent steel manufacturers where they go aheed 
and fix prices, and go on making money as they please,” :e- 
ceived the denunciation it deserved. 





And the Bell spies and hangers-on learned where they stood, 
too. There never was a convention where men of this class 
were bolder at the inception of the meeting. They infested the 
lobbies, and even ascended to the convention floor, where they 
sought out members of the Independent organization who 
would listen to their pleas. But with the convention over, 
and Brailey and his assistants whipped to a finish, one of the 
last things heard in the Auditorium lobby was the wail of an 
Indiana Bell telephone agent who stood, beside himself with 
rage and bitter disappointment, yelling denunciations of the 
Independents who refused to be hoodwinked by the activity 
of the agents of the “mysterious financial interests,” and 
speaking of the Independents in sentences so spotted with 
oaths and curses and the vilest terms that he stood disgraced 
before more than a hundred men who heard him. 


THE FIRST DAY’S SESSION. 


Owing to the death of his partner, President E. H. Moulton, 
of Minneapolis, was unable to be present, and in his absence 
P. C. Holdoegel of Rockwell City, Iowa, first vice-president, 
took the chair. The Association was officially welcomed to 
Chicago by Mayor F. A. Busse, through his private secretary, 
Mr. B. J. Mullaney, whose expression of the Chicago spirit 
was most pleasing to the delegates. 

“Chicago likes to welcome conventions,” said Mr. Mullaney, 
“particularly the conventions of the Independent telephone 
association, because it knows that you all are live ones. You 
are entitled to our respect and consideration because of your 
part in popularizing the telephone. The development of the 
telephone has been due largely to your efforts, and this de- 
velopment has been almost as wonderful in itself as was the 
original invention. Chicago likes your habit of meeting an- 
nually in convention. It represents a spirit of “get together 
and pull together,” which is being revived in this city, and is 
responsible for Chicago’s growth. If I could have my way 
I should make every man in the country go to some conven- 
tion once a year. He would go home a better citizen, and 
would be better able to handle his business.” 

Hon. E. B. Fisher, of Grand Rapids, Mich., second vice- 
president, responded to the address of welcome with his cus- 
tomary eloquence. Mr. Fisher, in a part of the response, 
sounded what was undoubtedly the keynote of the whole 
meeting. “The mayor's representative did not exaggerate when 
he credited the development of the telephone to the Independ- 
ent movement. This development has proceeded along natural 
lines. Competntion is a law of the universe, and whoever un- 
dertakes to stop it, is guilty of an economic error, and sooner 
or later is doomed to defeat.” 

The president not being present to give his annual address, 
Secretary Ware read an interesting report prepared at the 
president’s request, showing the present condition of the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association and movement. This report 
is printed in full in this issue of TELEPHONY. 

Herbert S. Houston, vice-president of the Doubleday-Page 
Company, of New York, was introduced by the chairman with 
the statement that Mr. Houston was on his way home from 
Lincoln, Neb., where he had delivered an address; that he was 
thoroughly posted on all matters relating to publicity, and 
had been asked to say a few words to the convention along 
those lines. Hr. Houston began by stating that he had been 
very greatly impressed with the extent of the Independent tele- 
phone movement as it had been revealed to him in his trip 
through the West. “For nearly three years,” he said, “your 
great rival, and I think the Bell company will acknowledge 
the Independents as a rival, has been making an appeal to the 
United States on printed paper. After long litigation you won 
what you went after. The Bell interests, however, have ap- 
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pealed from the decision to the court of public opinion. They 
have taken their case to the country and are pleading for uni- 
versal telephone service. I do not believe that you Indepen- 
dents are going to permit judgment to be taken against you 
by default. The same means of communication with the people 
that have been open to the Bell interests are open to you. 
After a careful study of the most effective and economical way 
of reaching the American people, the wise and careful business 

















Mr. B. J. Mullaney, Who Welcomed the Delegates. 


men of the Bell company, and you must acknowledge that they 
are wise and careful business men, decided that through the 
National periodicals they could reach the reading people, who 
are the intelligent people. The company started two years or 
more ago in a campaign of publicity which will continue at 
least another year. It is spending over a quarter of a mil- 
lion of dollars in paid advertisements, in addition to the cost 
of its very efficient press bureau.” 

Mr. Houston was asked what would be the probable cost 
of a general publicity campaign on the part of the Indepen- 
dents. He stated that unless the campaign should be adequate 
it would not be wise to undertake it at all, but that he thought 
by an expenditure of $50,000 to $75,000 a year, not large in 
proportion to the capital involved, the Independents could ap- 
peal to 20,000,000 of the most intelligent and progressive peo- 
ple in America. 

Before adjourning for lunch the chairman announced the 
following committees : 

COM MITTEE ON CREDENTIALS. 

Theodore Thorward, chairman, South Bend, Ind.; Wm. H 

Bassett, St. Louis, Mo.; R. E. Mattison, Lincoln, Neb. 
COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 

Members.—A. J. Brown, Winchester, Ind.; C. Y. McVey, 
Cleveland, O.; C. E. Tarte, Grand Rapids, Mich.; W. J. Stadel- 
man, Norfolk, Neb.; A. E. Boqua, Fort Smith, Ark.; Theodore 
Gary, Macon, Mo.; Richard Valentine, Janesville, Wis.; Man- 
ford Savage, Champaign, Ill.; W. J. Thill, Des Moines, Ia.; 
Max Koehler, St. Louis, Mo.; C. H. Judson, Seattle, Wash. 

Alternates——A. J. Payton, Rockport, Ind.; Stephen Ward, 
Mansfield, O.; Wm. A. Jackson, Detroit, Mich.; Geo. W. 
Becker, Fall City, Neb.; S. F. Kendrick, Pine Bluff, Ark.; O. 
C. Snider, Kansas City, Mo.; Chas. West, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
M. B. Farwell, Bloomington, Ill.; Chas. G. Cockerill, Jeffer- 
son, Ia.; Herman C. Stifel, St. Louis, Mo.; E. M. Chamber- 
lain, Greenville, Tex. 

COMMITTEE ON AMENDMENTS. 

Frank H. Woods, chairman; Lewis Brucker, Mansfield, O. 

Theodore Gary, Macon, Mo.; Wm. A. Jackson, Detroit, Mich. 
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C. J. Garlow, Columbus, Neb.; Chas. West, Harrisbug, Pa.; 
W. C. Handlan, Wheeling, W. Va. 
COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

E. B. Fisher, Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman; C. B. Cheadle, 
Joliet, Ill.; Frank L. Beam, Mt. Vernon, O. 

The plan of this year’s convention was to hold a deliberative 
session in the forenoons and devote the afternoons to tech- 
nical conferences. The first of these conferences was held 
Tuesday afternoon, with Mr. Gansey R. Johnston, of Colum- 
bus, O., as chairman. Mr. Johnston opened the conference 
by reading a paper outlining the plan of the conferences, and 
suggesting what could be accomplished in the way of promot- 
ing economy in the operating field. He introduced as the 
first speaker Mr. Harry N. Tolles, of the Sheldon School, 
Chicago, who gave a very interesting half-hour talk, making 
a psychological analysis of success and salesmanship. 

ADDRESS BY HARRY N. TOLLES. 

“As the purpose of this conference is to study economy, 
in my talk I want to deal with economy in the efforts of 
the individual employe or proprietor. The Sheldon School, 
which I have the honor to represent in this convention, 
not only believes in but has formulated the laws, truths 
and principles, which make for success in the business 
world. That these laws exist can be easily believed, when 
we stop to realize that this entire universe is governed by 
law. There are laws that govern the health of the indi- 
vidual. If we harmonize with these laws, we are healthy; 
if we violate some of them, we are sick; if we violate 
enough of them we die. In the business world by violat- 
ing a few of the business principles our success is impaired, 
and the man who violates enough laws is a ‘dead one.’ 
Then unfortunately there are many violators. 

“We again consider that one does not necessarily have 
to know the law in order to harmonize. Laws are non- 
respectors of individuals. The law of gravitation, for in- 

















Mr. P. C. Holdoegel, Presiding Officer. 


stance, does not consider whether you or I or an animal 
steps off a high building, it operates with each one alike. 
The individual consequently is to fall. It is true, however, 
if one understands the law of gravitation, he can perform 
wonderful feats, as is now demonstrated by flying machine 
experiments. 

“Now let us see what some of these laws and principles 
of success are. The value of any person is equal to that 
individual minus supervision. The more looking after a 
person needs, the less valuable he is. But, we ask, why 
does the individual need supervision either without or 
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within; and the answer is plainly this: because of the mis- 
takes he makes. Subtract the errors of omission plus the 
errors of commission from one’s work, and you determine 
the value of the individual. Mistakes are made because of 
negatives in the person. It is either sickness, or weakness, 
or forgetfulness, or bad judgment, or doubt, or fear, or 
dishonesty, or disloyalty, or indecision. So we might name 
a list of negative qualities of each individual. When we 
learn that mistakes are due to these negatives, we com- 
mence to realize that if we can eliminate the negative by 
developing the positive or success quality, we have gone a 
long way toward the stopping of the mistake. To illustrate 
—memory is the positive of the negative of forgetfulness. 
If a man’s mistake is due to forgetting, the thing for him 
to do is to develop his memory; for injudiciousness, de- 
velop judgment; for doubt, develop faith; for disloyalty, 
develop loyalty; for indecision, develop decision, etc. Now 
by the development of the positive, eliminating the nega- 
tive, we thereby reduce the mistakes which evidence the 
necessity of so much supervision, which in turn must in- 
crease one’s value. 

“By the development of the positives of the body, health, 
strength, symmetry, etc., we get the man of endurance; by 
developing the thinking part of the mind, such as observa- 
tion, concentration, memory, judgment, reason, imagina- 
tion, etc., we get the man of ability; by developing the 
sensibilities of the mind, as faith, courage, loyalty, hon- 
sety, ambition, enthusiasm, etc., we get the reliable man; 
by the development of the will power, decision, punctuality 
and others, we get the man of action. Every truthful, suc- 
cessful man must have developed to an equal degree en- 
durance, ability, reliability and action. Every man, to some 
extent, if he is a normal man, has some fifty-two qualities. 

















Hon. E. B. Fisher. 


They may be lying dormant, but he can develop them by a 
process of true education and thus increase his value to 
himself, to society and to the business world. 

“Most men are satisfied to remain where they are and 
not climb to greater things because they do not realize 
that they have within themselves great possibilities, and get 
busy by self development.” 

Mr. Tolles then dwelt at some length on the salesman- 
ship question. He pointed out that there were four factors 
in each sale: the salesman, the customer, the goods, or 
service, and the sale itself, and he showed how each could 
be studied. “The science of business is the science of 
service. He profits most who serves best.” 
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In the discussion which followed, Mr. J. H. Ainsworth, 
of Dayton, O., called attention to the beneficial use of a sug- 
gestion box for employes, adopted by the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, of his city, and recommended its adoption by 
telephone companies. In Dayton the employes are paid a 
dollar for every suggestion that the company adopts and, 
according to Mr. Ainsworth, the suggestion of one employe, 

















Hon. E. H. Moulton. 


costing the company a dollar, had saved it $50 to $60 a 
month during the past two years. 

Mr. Ainsworth has carried on a great deal of work with a 
view to aiding the employes to think of their duties along lines 
which will contribute to the advancement of the company’s 
business, with the result that many individuals have largely 
increased their personal efficiency. 

The chairman announced that Mr. Arthur Bessey Smith, 
electrical engineer, formerly of Purdue University, and Mr. 
Volney D. Cousins, now in charge of the course in telephone 
engineering at Purdue, were present and had prepared pa- 
pers at his request. Mr. Smith was the first speaker and 
read an interesting paper on “The Telephone and the School.” 

Mr. Cousins followed with a valuable paper on “Telephone 
Problems and Suggestions.” 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Newman, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., said that he felt that the majority of tele- 
phone companies did not get near enough to their employes. 
He called attention to the successful plan which his company 
had adopted, of holding meetings of employes once a month, 
serving lunch, and following that with some sharp and de- 
cisive discussions on telephone problems in which everybody 
had a chance to contribute his views. 

Mr. H. A. Kinney, of Woodbine, Ia., recommended the 
purchase of a small telephone library by companies, for the 
use of employes, and said the plan guaranteed 100 per 
cent on the investment. 

In response to a question, Mr. Smith stated that during the 
four or five years of his experience at Purdue University, 50 
per cent more graduates from the telephone engineering de- 
partment could have been placed in good positions. The grad- 
uates were placed with the manufacturers and large operators. 
Mr. Fisher, of Grand Rapids, called attention to what seemed 
to be a general practice of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company to employ trained men who come from the 
various engineering schools of the country. 

The session closed with a very interesting paper on “The 
Economy of Proper Engineering,” by Kempster B. Miller, 
consulting engineer, of Chicago. 








Second Day’s Session 


Proceedings Incidental to Adoption of New Constitution and Plan of Organization 


The second day’s session of the convention began with 
Vice-president Fisher in the chair, and proved to be of ex- 
ceptional importance, as it resulted in a reorganization of the 
association along more compact and permanent lines. 

The convertion first listened to a paper by Mr. F. Dagger, 
of Toronto, Ontario, on the subject, “Is the Telephone a 
Natural Monopoly?” Mr. Dagger’s paper was one of the 
best that has been read before the association and was re- 
ceived with enthusiastic applause. . 

Mr. J. B. Hoge followed with a paper outlining the plan 
for fire insurance, which had been developed by authority 
of the association. 

NEW CONSTITUTION ADOPTED. 

Mr. Frank H. Woods, of Lincoln, Neb., was recognized 
and given permission to present at that time a report of the 
Committee on Amendments. In a preliminiary talk Mr. Woods 
stated that he regarded the convention as a meeting of busi- 
ness men for business purposes. The need of a better organi- 
zation of the association had been felt for a long time. Last 
August a conference was held at Niagara Falls to talk over 
the matter, and at that time President Moulton appointed an 
auxiliary committee of 25 to give the subject full and careful 
consideration. A three-day session of this com:nittee was 
held in October, at which a plan of reorganization was dis- 
cussed and a special committee of five appointed to put the 
plan in shape for presentation to the Convention. This com 
mittee of five took up the matter and considered some of the 
proposed amendments in consultation with prominent attor- 
neys. The attorneys considered that some features submitted 
would have to be worked over, consequently he would report 
upon only a portion of the amendments. 

The amendments proposed were read and adopted, as_fol- 
lows: 

Article 1—Changed the name of the Association to “Na- 
tional Independent Telephone Association.” 

Article 2.—Restated the objects and purposes of the Asso 
ciation more clearly. 

Article 4.—Placed the management.of the Association in 
the hands of 15 directors, with authority to elect the officers 
of the Association. 

Article 11.—Raised the limit of assessment to five cents per 
unit. 

All by-laws in conflict with these changes were repealed. 

Mr. Wood then presented the following resolution: 

Resolzed, that the report of the committee recommending a 
permanent organization be accepted, filed and approved, and 
that the members of the new Board of Directors be directed 
and requested to carry out and execute in detail the general 
plan proposed in said report, and that such organization be 
effected with a Board of Directors consisting of the new 
Board of Directors which this association shall elect. 

(Signed)—Frank H. Woods, Chairman of Committee; 
Theodore Gary, E. H. Moulton, Wm. A. Jackson, C. J. Gar- 
low, Chas. West, Lewis Brucker. 

WHAT GARY THINKS OF IT. 

In support of the resolution Mr. Gary spoke as follows, dis- 
cussing the subject at length: “I hope in talking of this new 
that you will 





plan—I have been a member of this committee 
consider very we the possibilities that this opens up to us. 
We have been meeting here . som year to year with the main 
idea uppermost of fixing up some plan by which we could get 
one another into an organization by which we could extract 
some money. Our necessities have been so great for money 
that we have directed our attention particularly to that line 
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of thought. Recently it became apparent that we had neg- 
lected the mcst important duty that we could have performed 
ove for the other; that is, to have formed an organization that 
meant something, something that we could now depend on 
when it is needed, and the proposed plan of basing the mem- 
bership on an application, thereby making the membership a 
perpetual or a continuing membership during the time that is 
specified in the application ought to carry a good deal of 
weight and a good many possibilities. The point that [ wish 
particularly to impress on each of the gentlemen here who 
are operating plants is the possibilities that the plan will open 
to each of us. I think if you feel as I do that you will go 
home and immediately appoint yourself a committee of one to 
see that every one of your neighbors becomes a member of 
the National Association, for the reason that when you do so 
you will have formed an alliance or an association that means 
something to you; that if you can get your neighbor to sign 
an application permitting his property to remain within the 
Independent system for a certain length of time that will be 
worth enough to me and to you for us to put in the necessary 
work and money to accomplish that purpose. 

“That is the purpose of this new organization: that we may 
get a plan that will hold us together, that is, hold the prop- 
erties. Of course, it will ke impossible to go into any plan 
that will prevent the respective stcckholders from disposing 
of their interests, but the stock may belong to an adverse 
interest and at the same time the property be held in line, 
maintained as a part of the Independent system, and that is, 
after all, what we want to know. Those who have money 
in the business want to know that we are not going to be 
handicapped by the absence of certain important connections. 
We depend so much one on the other. The difference is this: 
The courts have said of these contracts that we are now 
depending on, that is, the long distance contracts—really the 
only plan of affiliation that we now have is through our long 
distance contracts—that the public is a party to those con- 
tracts, which we have probably not taken into consideration 
sufficiently. Now, when we have a contract with a neighbor 
and it is found that we are in conflict with some law and the 
court holds this contract to be null and void or that it is not 
an exclusive contract or other things similar, we then feel 
at once that we have lost a valuable right. 

“Under the proposed plan we will make an application sim- 
ilar to making an application in a fraternal insurance company 
or mutual insurance company. The application will recite 
that our properties are Independent and that we will maintain 
them to be Independent, that is, a part of the Independent 
system; that we will go farther—that while the application 
and the membership contemplated in the new plan will form 
the contract it will also provide that we agree in making our 
application to abide by the by-laws to be adopted from time 
to time by the governing body. So, if we find ourselves in 
conflict with any court decision at any time, it will only be 
necessary for the governing body to get together and amend 
the by-laws in accordance with the decision. S90, you see, 
that when we once get a body of men into an association of 
this kind that it will be a continuing membership, and you 
may, if necessary, change a by-law to come within a court 
decision, if it is found necessary. The plan contemplates the 
welding together through a plan of applications and member- 
ship certificates, the two together ma ‘ng a centract, based on 
the represer tations made in the application. 

“Also, I want to emphasize the power that we delegate to 
the governing body to regulate or make such changes as nec- 
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essary in the by-laws. Now, I have given this matter a good 
deal of attention. I am thoroughly of the opinion that if 
we had such an organization during the last half dozen or dur- 
ing the last three years, that the companies in the different 
states that have slipped away from us could have been saved. 

“Let us go home with the determination that we take some 
point; it doesn’t necessarily need to cover the state; but let 
us get up an association in our immediate vicinity, if you 
please, and get together in that way, and then at the same 
time lay the foundation to get our neighbors into the National 
Association, because the minute you get them to become mem- 
bers of the National. Association under the new plan, unless 
the attorneys are mistaken, you will have a lasting contract 
and you can depend on your connection. That is what we 
wish to do. 

“Tl wish I were able to clearly place my ideas and the enthu- 
siasm that I have over this plan of organization before you, 
but I do not feel that I can do it. But I can say, in just a 
plain business way that if the companies in my locality will 
all sign up and become members of the association under this 
plan—and they won’t have any rest until they do come in—I 
shall regard my properties of a great deal more value than I 
do today, and I think so much of them today that there are 
none of them for sale. 

“When you get an individual company the company will 
sign up by authority of the Board of Directors and in some 
cases it will have to be ratified by the stockholders. It will 
be necessary to have it ratified—so you see, that goes very 
far—not only by the resolution of the Board of Directors, but 
it must in some cases be authorized or ratified by the stock- 
holders, so it means that the property is going to remain in 
the Independent system. If you find it practical, as they have 
out in Nebraska, to form a state association or group, if you 
please, get that up. Get as many in as you can. There are a 
couple of good arguments. 

“You only need two arguments to protect your property in 
any community from the onslaughts of the people who are 
trying to make dual connections. Dual connection, as I view 
it from a purely business standpoint, is a very dangerous op- 
eration. I was trying to think this morning of some illus- 
tration that would illustrate the idea to me. It struck me that 
if there were a dike built out into the lake for ten miles, each 
mile representing a one-year contract with the opposition, that 
if we walked out there we could walk ten miles and when 
we got out there and there was no boat in sight, what would 
we do? It is the end of our contract. There is no obligation 
to make a new contract to continue longer. We decide that 
that is as far as we can go. What do we do? We must 
turn back. We start back and we do not travel more than 
a mile or two when we find that there is a great gap taken 
out. There are no boats. There is no promise that they are 
going to fill the gap, and since there never was but one man 
who could walk on water, I don’t know what we are going 
to do. That is the way it looks to me. 

“Somebody published an article this week that I wrote a 
good while ago which expresses my views in this way, that 
| do not see why anyone wants to form a partnership with 
the Bell company when he looks back the last thirty years 
and talk with the partners they have had. With all the sub- 
licensees of this country, as far as I know, it has been a losing 
game. There is no set of men that ever treated a set of part- 
ners worse than they have treated their partners, and I am 
afraid to go into partnership with them, just as a_ business 
proposition. If a man makes application to me for a position, 
I get his record as far back as I can, if it is five years. If 
it is good, all right, but if it is bad I never touch him. I 
never touch him as a partner nor as an associate in any way. 
Neither do you. Now, the way to look at. this matter is 
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what has been the record of the partnership. That is an 
argument that you need to give to some of your local people. 
That is why I am giving it to you. 

“Another is the dual connection. No one ever covered that 
question any better than our Mr. Hoge while he was president, 
in his annual address. He showed by actual count of the 
directories of thirty-two cities that had the dual system that 
there was less than i1 per cent of duplications. I afterwards 
had a number of the cities gone over, some in my immediate 
vicinity, and I find that the duplications are not in excess of 
that amount now, probably 13 per cent in Kansas City and in 
St. Louis. 

“Now, the claim for the universal long distance s-rvice. 
That is the easiest thing we have ever had. The Bell people— 
I do not like to use that word; no other word comes to me 
now—advocate the universal long distance service. Just take 
the record. Take your own exchange. Don’t let anybody 
come in and tell you how much you need the long distance 
and universal system. Just make up a record of your own 
exchange. One week will tell you all about it. You don’t 
need to ask anybody. Just take one week’s record, that is all. 
You need not borrow any ideas. We do not need anyone to 
come and tell us. I find in the records of the town I live in 
there never was but one call for New York City out of it 
and that never was completed because he could not talk. 

“I contend that the objection to two telephones is theoret- 
ical entirely, that practically it does not work out. 

“Now, the exact point that I want to leave in your minds 
is that I wish that you, every one of you, would form your 
self into a committee of one to see that you become members 
of the National Association and that your neighbors are mem 
bers, and immediately, if this amendment is adopted.” 

Mr. Cheadle of Illinois called the attention of the conven 
tion to the thought that in promoting Independent telephony 
the delegates were discharging the highest duties devolving 
upon mankind, namely, maintaining the liberty guaranteed by 
the constitution. In furthering the purposes outlined in the 
plan for reorganization, they were establishing and maintain 
ing proper competition in the telephone field. 

CRITCHFIELD ANNOUNCES CHICAGO WILL BE BUILT. 

The feature of the session, from a spectacular point of 
view, was a stirring address by Mr. Critchfield, which was 
received with wild enthusiasm. 

Mr. Critchfield said: “When this question of the rights 
of the Illinois Tunnel Company to sell its rights to the Chi- 
cago Telephone Company was before the common council—I 
won't go into the details of it—Mr. Sunny after advertising 
their universal telephone service for weeks in full page ads 
in the daily press, was forced to admit before the committee 
that 83 per cent of all the calls in and out of Chicago were 
wholly within the state of Illinois. (Applause.) And that six 
per cent of them were between Chicago and the State of 
Indiana, making 89 per cent with 11 per cent for all the calls 
for the other forty-three states to fill up this chasm, this gap 
of universal service. Eleven per cent of all the calls in and 
out of this second city of the Union were in the other forty- 
three states, and 89 per cent within two states and 83 per cent 
within the one. They come to you and tell you that you 
ought to make this connection as a business proposition be- 
cause it would give you the world, from the Rocky Mountains 
to the Atlantic Ocean, give you access to everybody, and that 
it is a great thing to you. In the State of Indiana it is said 
that the elimination of competition has been wholesome be- 
cause in that state competition exists in fewer than one- third 
of the county seats. Competition never did exist in more 
than one-third of the county seats of Indiana. (Applause.) 
There has been no elimination of competition in that sense, 
as they would have people believe, in two-thirds of the coun- 
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ties of Indiana, because it never existed there. Ejighty-three 
per cent of the business in IHinois comes to Chicago, six per 
cent to Indiana, and the other 11 per cent is the universal 
service in the other forty-three states. 

“T am authorized to say to you, gentlemen, that in the last 
twenty minutes—and I stand here recognizing the responsi- 
bility of what I say—an agreement has been reached which 
will result in the development of an Independent telephone 
system in Chicago between now and December, 1910. (Loud 
and continued applause.) 

“The money to put in those telephones has been subscribed 
by men of unquestioned financial ability to build this plant 
which, when built, will connect with the Independent telephone 
lines of the United States. (Cheers.) 

“Now, then, do you want dual connection? Tell me! Who 
should be the people here advocating dual connection as a 
business proposition? The people that have been licked! It 
is to their advantage that this dual connection be made, and 
in the long run it is to the advantage of all Independents not 
to make it. You have come to a point that you never reached 
before, without these dual connections, and now that you have 
got things your own way you listen to the songs of the sirens 
thronging this lobby at the elbows of the Independent tele- 





phone men endeavoring not to coerce, but to seduce you by 
nice talk and promises. Here you stand, after you have got 
them absolutely at your mercy, and talk about dual connec- 
tions. There may be isolated instances where you would feel 
it a hardship if you did not have them, but not many. 

“T want to say this to the men who do not have competition 
in their community. No plant that has been properly and in- 
telligently handled in competition with the Bell Telephone 
Company has failed to win. (Applause.) The man who 
wants connection as a protection to his property forgets that 
unprotected and alone his enterprise has succeeded in the face 
of the most adverse conditions. Now, when we are winning, 
notwithstanding these rumors, these unsettling conditions, in 
fact, when we are just about to finish, when we have a dec- 
laration from the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
the first we have ever had that squarely met every branch 
of the case, that these combinations are unlawful and void, 
we are still permitting ourselves to be seduced by these talks. 
Why? Why don’t you come to your senses and fight this 
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game as you have fought it and won it? Why stop? Why 
listen to these things? It is tommy rot. 

“T second the adoption of the resolution.” (Applause.) 

At the close of Mr. Critchfield’s remarks the resolution was 
adopted and on motion of Mr. Woods, election of the new 
board was made a special order of business for 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

At the hour appointed the committee on nominations, 
through Mr. Gary, its chairman, proposed the following named 
directors, to constitute the first board under the new con- 
stitution: EE. H. Moulton, Minneapolis; Theodore Gary, Ma- 
con, Mo.; O. C. Snider, Kansas City, Mo.; E. B. Fisher, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; W. J. Uhl, Logansport, Ind.; F. H. Woods, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Richard Valentine, Janesville, Wis.; S. W. 
Harper, Wheeling, West Va.; Charles West, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Manford Savage, Champaign, Ill.; F. J. Day, Council Bluffs, 
Ia.: S. E. Ward, Mansfield, Ohio; W. H. Jackson, Detroit, 
Mich.; Max Koehler, St. Louis, Mo.; E. H. Judson, Seattle, 
Wash. Mr. Judson of Washington asked leave to resign be- 
cause of the distance of his home from the seat of delibera- 
tions. His resignation was accepted and Mr. H. D. Critch- 
field, Chicago, was elected in his place. 

Mr. Woods then moved that the constitution be further 
amended by making the number of directors 17 instead of 15, 
in order to provide for a proper representation of the South. 
This amendment was adopted and two additional directors 
were elected in the persons of Walter Doolittle, of Chicago, 
and A. E. Boqua, Fort Smith, Ark. 

The remainder of the afternoon was devoted to technical 
conference with Mr. Johnston in the chair. 

John W. Coffey of Indianapolis, Ind., read a paper on Econ- 
omical Exchange and Office Accessories.” 

Mr. W. S. Vivian of Grand Rapids read a paper on “Prac- 
tical Methods to Handle Increased Volume of Toll Business.” 
In discussing the paper Mr. Coffey urged a general adoption 
of the methods outlined. He proposed to put them into force 
in Indiana as rapidly as possible, and believed he could in- 
crease long-distance earnings by 50 per cent. 

Mr. Max W. Zabel, patent attorney, Chicago, read a valu- 
able paper on “Patents, Uses and Abuses.” 

The conference closed with a paper by Mr. J. P. Boylan 
of Ohio, on “Some Economic Problems in Telephony.” 


The Banquet 


Which Was Enlivened by Good Fellowship and Cheerful Speaking 


The annual banquet held in the evening was one of the 
most successful in the history of the Association. The 
large banquet hall at the Auditorium was well filled with 
guests, many ladies being present. There were good music 
and good entertainments. An especially enjoyable feature 
was furnished by a jolly group of Association members, 
who, at-frequent intervals, raised their voices in tuneful 
greeting of some of the more prominent delegates. These 
“Rooters” were H. B. McMeal, J. G. Ihmsen, C. Y. Mc- 
Vey, Jos. S. Cummins and E. L. Barber. 

Dr . S. T. Neill, Clinton, Mo., acted as toastmaster. 

The first speaker was Hon. Matt G. Reynolds, St. Louis, 
Mo., who spoke to the poetic sentiment, “Truth Is the 
Daughter of Time.” He referred especially to the spirit 
of loyalty, common among all Independents and to the 
truth for which Independent telephony stands. 

Judge Reynolds said: 

“Let me tell you there is not anything in the world quite 





equal to the loyalty, to the integrity, to the good will and 
fairness of mind one with the other of people engaged in 
the same business. There is not anything in the world 
that makes men stronger, there is not anything in the 
world that makes men love each other better, than to real- 
ize that they can face each other fairly, candidly, honestly 
and exchange ideas and tell each other the truth. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Manford Savage, Champaign, IIll., was asked to 
speak on “The Emblem,” which the toastmaster described 
as “the Shield against which the shafts of greed and mo- 
nopoly have been shattered.” Mr. Savage proved to be a 
very enjoyable speaker. He said that the Independent tele- 
phone men have long been considered as financial goats, 
grazing in the field intended for the exclusive use of the 
sheep wearing the blue bell. He didn’t know whether they 
resembled “goats” or not, but was positive that they had 
never butted into any community without benefiting the 
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people. The Independents had often been referred to 
sneeringly as “Home” companies, but they are very proud 
of the name. Mr. Savage said: 

“T am unable to understand how any Independent man 
whose veins pulsate with the red blood of true manhood 
can be anything but loyal to our emblem. You cannot 
serve Independent telephony and selfish high finance at 
the same time.” 

When the Bell company came into existence its officers 
searched for an emblem indicative of its character, and 
finally they discovered a flower so modest, so innocent 
and pure that the choice was made, and from that day 
the Blue Bell has indicated the honesty, modesty and pur- 
ity of the Bell Telephone Company (laughter and applause). 
When the Independents sprang into existence, they also 
wanted an emblem to indicate their character, and selected 
the Shield, which stands for Independence, and a square 
deal. 

Hon. W. B. Pedigo, Mayor of Parkersburg, W. Va., was 
asked to respond to the toast, “The Live Wire.” Mr. 
Pedigo proved to be a live wire himself. He spoke from 
the point of view of an outsider, saying that he well un- 
derstood that outsiders knew more about the telephone 
business than the telephone managers, just as war corre- 
spondents know more about a war than the generals in 
the field. The Association, he stated, stands in the minds 
of the majority of the people as a force enlisted in their 
behalf. It is said that honesty and courage will win if 
they have a chance. The Independents have honesty and 
courage and they won without a chance. When they be- 
gan their fight there was not a chance on earth for their 
success. The dice were loaded. But the very odds against 
them proved an element in their favor. The weaklings 
were early eliminated and an invincible army left on the 
firing line. They soon found the weak joint in the Bell 
armor, and that was their maxim of “natural monopoly.” 
It was a fallacy and led to two blunders: First, the adop- 
tion of the oft-quoted sentiment, “The Public Be Damned.” 

“They did not care what became of the public. You can 
take it or let it go. If you don’t want the service you don’t 
have to have it. You are free agents.” They were a nat- 
ural monopoly commissioned by the Almighty to supply 
this country with telephone service, and if you were so 
ungrateful as to grumble about the service all you had to 
do was to exercise the prerogatives of free citizens and 
just let it go. That was the first blunder they committed. 

“The second blunder was that they adopted as their 
motto the system of maximum profits. Now, when you 
figure on the difference between 50 per cent on $1,000 and 
10 per cent on $5,000, you get exactly the same result 
arithmetically. But in the first case you leave out of con- 
sideration one very important factor, and that is the fact 
that there is $4,000 of potential business that you have not 
taken care of, and somebody else may enter the field and 
take care of that $4,000 worth, and then you will have to 
reduce the profits to meet the competition. The Bell pre- 
ferred the $1,000 at 50 per cent. 

“It had another effect. It led them to ignore the won- 
derful growth of this great country. It led them to forget 
that the sleepy village of yesterday is the great business 
center of today; that where the wilderness is today, a 
garden will blossom tomorrow. It left every undeveloped 
hamlet, every incipient trade center as a field for the oc- 
cupancy of the Independent telephone companies when they 
entered the fight. 

“Not only that, but in those centers where they were 
most firmly intrenched, thousands of people were denied 
the use of the telephone by exorbitant rates, and those 
thousands were ripe and ready for the harvest when you 
came into the -field. 
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“Well, the result was just what might have been ex- 
pected by a company that had adopted such a_short- 
sighted policy. You came into the field. You started your 
telephone systems.” 

The result was, the Independents took possession of the 
field and got down close to the hearts of the people. As 
an outsider, he wanted to say that no battle ever won was 
worth more to the cause of liberty than the battle fought 
and won by the Independents against the great monopolists 
in the telephone business. 

Mr. N. G. Hunter, of Wabash, Ind., spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Why Independent Telephones Should Be Supported.” 
Mr. Hunter said that he was one of the first in the United 
States to enter the Independent field. Beginning with 
nothing the movement has grown until it now encompasses 
the entire field, and the outlook is most encouraging. He 
referred to a political movement to paternalize public utili- 
ties and urged the delegates to keep close to the people 
and not abuse the great trust which had been placed in 
their hands, for only by such methods could an absorption 
of the business by the government be prevented. 

Mr. D. M. Neill, of Red Wing, Minn., followed with a 
talk on “Lights and Shadows.” Mr. Neill humorously re- 
ferred to his coming from the far north, where men had 
been working in their shirt sleeves, to the “banana belt” in 
Chicago, where he had nearly frozen since his arrival. He 
spoke in most glowing terms of the greatness of Minne- 
sota, and emphasized the need for courage and loyalty in 
the ranks of the Independents. The Independent telephone 
movement, he said, has succeeded in the United States be- 
cause it has been a friend of the common people, and as 
long as it holds that position neither the Bell nor any 
other monopoly can injure it to any great extent. Mr. 
Neill’s warm tribute to Hon. E. H. Moulton brought much 
applause. 

Mr. Neill was the last speaker on the formal program, 
but there were loud calls for Mr. Critchfield from the audi- 
ence, and that gentleman responded in characteristic man- 
ner. 

He said that there had been so many statements perti- 
nent to existing conditions that no delegate could leave 
the hall without having had the germ of amalgamation ab- 
solutely eliminated from his system. He stated that noth- 
ing had ever been known in deceit and unfairness in busi- 
ness that the Bell company had not attempted. No great 
combination of capital had ever stooped to such depths of 
dirt and filth as had the Bell. Those methods having 
failed, they now were seeking to put Independents off their 
guard. The hotel had been infested since the beginning of 
the Convention with Bell agents trying to insinuate them- 
selves into the regard of the Independents, who had been 
considered unworthy of notice until the other methods 
failed. They would not be around here, he said, if they 
did not need us in their business. One phase of the ques- 
tion had not been touched upon. If it were not for the 
support of the public you serve, you would not be here. 

Mr. Critchfield went on: 

“This banquet would not be here tonight, you gentle- 
men and no others would be in the Independent telephone 
business today if it were not through the good will and 
the support of the communities in which you do business; 
if it were not for the support of the public whom you serve. 
Few, if any, of you would be here if you had not got the 
right to do business from the public upon the proposition 
and statement that you would preserve competition in the 
telephone business, and for that reason and upon that plea 
you got your franchises; you were able to get your money; 
you were able to get your business, your patronage, upon 
the ground that you were Independent telephone com- 
panies. 
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“They tell me there is no sentiment in this business. Un- 
fortunately there is not as much in spots as there ought 
to be, but I want to say to you that the rank and file and 
the great mass of the Independent telephone people are in 
sympathy with the public, and the public are in sympathy 
with them, and they have got a partnership that is in- 
vulnerable, if you will simply play fair. (Applause.) They 
are making your business possible. No other business on 
earth has ever been done under circumstances where those 
furnishing a commodity were unable to meet a demand 
for their wares, goods, the things which they sold, except 
the telephone business. All of you have got more business 
in reach than you can take care of. The public are asking 
you to come on and keep on performing as you agreed to 
do. They are ready to buy what you have got to sell, and 
they are ready to pay you a fair price for it. 

“The public are willing that you should get a fair return 
on the investment if you will go at the public in the right 
way, and the fact or the claim that you consolidate because 
you are unable to make money is not well founded, because 
the public will permit and does permit fair increase in 
charges where it is shown that the charge now made is 
unreasonably low. That is a pretext; it is certainly not a 
reason. 

“There is no man here, in my judgment, who cannot 
look back in the early days of his fight in this business 
and recall the promise that he made to the public of his 
community, when he was asking for their support. He said 
to them, “If you will stay with us, if you will take our tele- 
phone, we will give you a service, a better service at less 
cost than you have ever been able to get it before,’ and the 
public accepted your proposition and took your service, 
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and you have got no right to refuse to give them what 
you promised. That is one phase of this question. 

“There is not any question about it, we came here and 
things did not look good, but I believe that the red 
corpuscles are just as numerous in the blood of a vast per- 
centage of the men in this convention as they have ever 
been, and I believe the public today is more in sympathy 
with the Independent telephone movement than it has 
ever been. It is simply a question of not forgetting your 
duty to the public, and if you do it you have got it for 
all time to come. (Applause.) 

“So much has been said about the Shield, what it stands 
for, and how we have paraded it, how we have relied upon 
it, and how we have prayed with the people to recognize 
the Independents—gentlemen, we cannot repudiate that 
agreement. 

“We go out from this convention tomorrow in better 
condition, in my judgment, than we have ever gone out 
from a convention in the past. It sometimes is necessary 
to go through an unpleasant condition in order to get the 
final result. I think we are doing it. I think that this 
convention has displayed more good sense than a great 
many people displayed when they started to this conven- 
tion and a day or two before. 

“It is not necessary perhaps, and perhaps it is out of 
place, but I want to simply say this, that the Association 
will be in better shape financially and in every other re- 
gard the coming year, from the present indications, than 
it has ever been in the past. (Applause.) More power- 
ful influences and forces are at work today to co-operate 
with this sentiment and feeling than have ever been in 
force before in the telephone field. 


Final Day of the Convention 


The Anti-Monopolistic Resolutions of the Indiana and National Associations. 


The Practical Conference, with Mr. Johnston in the 
chair, opened the proceedings for Thursday. A paper of 
considerable length, dealing with features of telephone traf- 
fic from a revenue producing standpoint was read by Mr. 
C. H. Judson, chief engineer of the Independent Telephone 
Co. of Seattle, and listened to with keen interest. Particu- 
lar attention was paid to his discussion of pay station 
business. ‘The paper appears practically in full elsewhere 
in this issue of TeELErriony. In discussion of this topic Mr. 
Ainsworth of Ohio gave results of some of his experience 
with the so called one-way kitchen service. He told of 
installing this with a large number of subscribers on a 
line at a low rate, and found that it was an educator for 
a higher grade of service. 

Mr. F. H. Reed, Editor of TELEPHONY, was asked to discuss 
the question of co-operation, which he did briefly. He said 
that Independent telephony is absolutely dependent upon ef- 
fective co-operation for its success. No manager can live for 
himself alone and give full measure of efficiency. By co-oper- 
ative work the Independent telephone business has been pushed 
in many fields, the first effort of co-operation that comes to our 
minds being the work of the State and National associations, 
which is to be made still more effective by the new methods 
adopted. He urged the advantages resulting from promoting 
hearty co-operation among employes; spoke of the value of 
telephone journals as time savers, containing a great mass of 
up-to-date information. They should be properly filed away, 
with indexes, for ready reference. He emphasized the desire 
of these journals to cover the field properly and to that ena 
asked for continued co-operation of members of the Association. 


“Tf a new method is worth putting into effect,’ he said, “it is 
worth passing along for the benefit of others. . It would be 
a good thing to send a photograph, blue-print or even a rough 
sketch together with a description of every new improvement 
found effective, to your telephone journal and take advantage 
of the opportunity to develop this most effective clearing house 
for ideas.” 

Mr. Johnston, chairman, recalled a suggestion made the day 
before as to the value of technical libraries in exchanges, and 
thought it would be well for companies to subscribe for sev- 
eral copies of the technical journals in order that articles 
which might be of special value to certain employes could be 
clipped and placed before them. 

Mr. Ainsworth, of Ohio, again brought up the matter of 
holding conferences of employes, and gave a very interesting 
discussion of the methods employed by his company. He 
said that it is the custom of his company to hold a half-hour 
conference each day with some department, the conferences 
being held on different days to enable Mr. Ainsworth to attend 
them all. The men in the specified department are called 
in a half-hour before quitting time on their day, and various 
matters relating to the conduct of their department are taken 
up and discussed. He stated that the company had profited 
greatly by this method. The cost of the half hour’s time 
figured up to considerable money, but the company had ob- 
tained direct returns in money saving suggestions, secured 
much better feeling among the employes, and had been able 
to reach employes with suggestions, instruction and criticisms 
personally, each week in the right way. He thought it would 
pay other companies to adopt a similar plan. 
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December 11, 1909 


The conference was interrupted at this point by the neces- 
sity of continuing the general session, Vice-President Fisher 
taking the chair. 

Mr. Hunter, of Indiana, at the request of the secretary of 
the Indiana State Association, who was unable to be present, 
stated that he desired to submit a resolution in order to clear 
up the apprehension which existed regarding the position of 
the Indiana state organization in reference to dual connec- 
tions. He then presented the following resolution and moved 
its adoption: 

Indiana Executive Committee’s Resolution. 

Whereas A certain article in the November issue of the 
“Bulletin” for 1909, the official organ of the Independent 
Telephone Association of the State of Indiana, entitled 
“Constructive Competition,” a copy of which is hereto at- 
tached and made a part hereof, marked “A,” and 

Whereas, Under date of December 1, 1909, certain let- 
ters and communications bearing the letter-head of the 
official stationery of said Association over the signature 
of “Charles S. Norton,” its president, was sent out to 
divers persons beyond the jurisdiction of said state, with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the Executive Committee 
of said Association, a copy of which letter or communica- 
tion is also hereto attached, and made a part hereof marked 
“B,” recommending the unification of competing telephone 
companies, to-wit: the Independent telephone companies 
of said state with that of the Bell Telephone Company, 
thereby causing widespread apprehension respecting the atti- 
tude of the Independent telephone interests and of said 
Association in said state. 

Therefore be it Resolved, by the 
of the Independent Telephone Association of the state of 
Indiana, and the delegates to the International convention 
assembled: That it is the sense of said committee and the 
delegates whose names are hereto attached respectively, 
that the sentiment expressed in said article and letters 


Executive Committee 


referred to is adverse, contrary, and destructive of the in- 
terest, purposes and intentions of Independent telephony 
in the State of Indiana and do hereby protest against and 
reject the same, and ask that this resolution be made a 
part of and spread upon the records and minutes of the 
International convention now assembled in the city of Chi- 
cago, for 1909, 

This resolution bore the following endorsements: 

Members of the executive committee of the Indiana In- 
dependent Telephone Association, Allen J. Payton, C. D. 
Knoefel, Walter J. Uhl, Theodore Thorward; Dubois 
County Telephone Co., I. G. Landgrebe, president, Hunt- 
ingbury; The Pike County Telephone Co., C. H. Webb, 
Petersburg; Oakland City Telephone Co., Chas. F. Stevens, 
president and general manager; Commercial Telephone Co., 
J. W. Scott, manager. Warsaw; Noble County Telephone 
Co., J. W. Scott, Albion; Nefpawer Telephone Co., C. R. 
Stoops, proprietor, Nefpawer; Walmot Telephone Co., W. 
H. Stanley, secretary, Cromwell; Public Service Telephone 
Co., J. C. Ainsling, treasurer, Leesburg; The South Bend 
Home Telephone Co., Theo. Thorward, president; Lafay- 
ette Telephone Co., F. O. Cuppy, manager; The Home Tele- 
phone Co., N. G. Hunter, president, Wabash; The Logans- 
port Home Telephone Co., W. J. Uhl, secretary; Pem Home 
Telephone Co., John E. Yarding, secretary-manager, and 
Joseph W. Birgner, treasurer; Lemert Telephone Co., C. A. 
Lemert, manager; Royal Telephone Co., I. M. Neher, sec- 
retary; Syracuse Home Telephone Co., A. L. Miller, secre- 
tary: Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Martin Umbach. 

The vote stood 26 in favor, 6 against the resolution. 
Those voting in favor were affiliated with so-called Brailey 
companies. 

By unanimous vote and in the midst of great applause 
the resolution was adopted and ordered spread upon the min- 
utes of the association. 
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Mr. Critchfield offered the following resolution on behalf 
of the board of directors, and it was unanimously adopted: 

Be it Resolved by the National Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation that the report of the Executive Committee of the 
Indiana Independent Telephone Association and a maijor- 
ity of its delegates to this convention, relating to the atti- 
tude of the president of that association on the question 
of dual connection and the elimination of competition in 
the telephone business, be and the same is hereby un- 
qualifiedly approved and endorsed. 

Be it further Resolved, That we congratulate the Independ- 
ent telephone men of Indiana and of the country on this 
public declaration of principle. 

Following is the condemned editorial, entitled “Construct- 
ive Competition,” as it appeared in the “Bulletin”: 

“The day of destructive competition in telephone service 
by rival corporations should be past. While it is true that 
conditions in former years made competition the only rem- 
edy for securing good telephone service at reasonable 
rates, and while it is still true that either competition or 
the possibilities of competition is securing more extended 
service at better rates than otherwise could be secured, it 
is not true that competition, in order to be effective, should 
be destructive of the interests of either or both rival com- 
panies. 

“Whether competition be meritorious or not depends 
wholly upon the place and conditions under which tele- 
phone service is given. No one believes that in the smaller 
towns and rural communities, where each person has busi- 
ness and social relations with all other persons, the public 
should bear the burden of a divided telephone service. 
Whatever may be the arguments for competition in cities 
where our individual business and social relations embrace 
only a fractional part of the entire population, there can 
by no valid argument for two telephone systems in the 
smaller places, provided such places have a right to own 
and operate a telephone system in their own way. 

“As past conditions have developed a competitive service 
for many cities and towns, it becomes necessary to deal 
with it in a business way, and in a way that will secure the 
best results to both the investor and the user of telephone 
service. Many cities can and will adequately support two 
telephone systems if the owners and managers of each sys- 
tem will conduct their business in such a method as to pre- 
serve their property and to yield a fair return upon the 
investment. This means not only good service and prac- 
tical operating, but also rates that will justify the installa- 
tion of the service for each subscriber. There is more in 
competition than mere rate-cutting, whether this applies 
to the telephone or other business. It should be consid- 
ered imbecile management, both by the stockholders and 
the public for the directors of a corporation to divert its 
earnings and capital into a destructive rate war. There 
need not be collusion, but there is no law against sane 
business methods even though a competitor exists in the 
Competition should extend to something more 
than rates. There should be competition in service so that 
the company furnishing the best service would obtain and 
retain the public’s patronage at the least 
There should be competition for new business so that the 
telephone habit would not only be increased but would be 
extended to the increasing population in a growing city. 
Competition in rates should extend only to a point of not 
permitting the public to be unmercifully robbed by con- 
scienceless corporations in collusion with city authorities 
and entrenched behind a franchise that does not protect 
the people. 

“Since competition in the telephone business in many 
places is a fact brought on by former conditions which 
made competition'the only remedy for the people, we hope 
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the day has come when it will be along constructive and 
not destructive lines. Every dollar invested in the tele- 
phone business should either be saved from loss or put 
upon a legitimate earning basis. There is no business in 
this broad land which has more elements of stability and 
good investment than the telephone. business. All that its 
securities need in order to be made to stand at the very 
head of the list of sound investments is for the business 
lines. We believe that day has come and as a necessary 
feature in this progress we should forever put behind that 
form of competition which destroys our capital or dissi- 
pates our earnings.” 

The letter which was denounced reads as follows: 

“Thre approaching convention of the International Association is 
one fraught with great interest to the Independent telephone sit- 
uation throughout the United States. There are many of us who 
believe that the time has come for more conservative methods 
to be employed in the conduct of the telephone business. In our 
own state the problem is being rapidly solved to the benefit of 
the Independent movement. Many of our companies have pur- 


chased their competitor and have the local field to themselves, 
although by so doing they have been compelled to take on the 


dual toll line service. This has enabled them to obtain better 
rates and better operating conditions, thereby putting them in 
position to make a reasonable profit upon their investment. While 
in a few places competition actively exists, fully three-fourths 
of the territory in Indiana is supplied with only Independent 
service. 

“While many of us at the beginning looked upon such a move 
with a great deal of misgiving for the Independent toll lines, to 
our surprise, it has not harmed even the Independent toll line 
service. It is better for us as Independents to buy our competi- 
tor than to compel it, in order to protect its toll line service, to 
buy our local exchanges. It is this conclusion as well as the 
practical results in our own state that leads me to believe that 
a unification of telephone service in many places can be worked 
out to the advantage of the Independents. There has never been 
a more opportune time for accomplishing such results and put- 
ting our properties on a solid financial basis. 

“If such a spirit of unification prevails, I believe then that in 
places where unification cannot be accomplished that a form of 
constructive and not destructive competition can be established. 
It seems to me that it is time for us in our national convention 
to honestly and frankly take a stand for such a policy. 

“Hoping to see you at Chicago, I remain, 

“Yours very truly, 
(Signed) “CHAS. S. NORTON.” 


A call of the states was dispensed with, except as to writ- 
ten reports, which will be printed in the record. 

On motion of Mr. Woods, of Nebraska, all papers prepared 
and not read will be included in the record and published 
in the minutes of the convention. 

Mr. Fisher announced that the organization of the board 
of directors and the election of officers would be deferred a 
few days until more of the members could be present, the 
presence of Mr. Moulton, of Minneapolis, being especially 
desired. The only remaining business to be transacted, he 
said, was the matter of financing the association for the com- 
ing year. 

Mr. Woods, chairman of a special finance committee ap- 
pointed by the board, reported that it would be necessary, in 
raising funds, to proceed along the usual lines until the new 
organization could be effected. The committee had decided 
to raise $50,000 for this year’s work, increased expenses being 
necessary on account of the work of reorganization. He sug- 
gested that each company pledge $50 for each thousand tele- 
phones operated, and announced that the Continental Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, which is going to furnish a 
needed backbone for the Independent companies to tie to 
throughout the country, would head the list with a subscrip- 
tion of $10,000, in addition to a large subscription toward a 
publicity fund, of $125,000, which had been raised in the past 
sixty days. Something like one-half of the desired amount 
was subscribed by the delegates present and the matter will 
be taken up personally with those who were not in the hall. 

Mr. Cheadle, of Illinois, chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee, presented a report. The resolutions expressed sym- 
pathy for Mr. Moulton in his bereavement, and for Secretary 
Davis in his sickness; thanks and appreciation for the very 
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successful technical conference which Mr. Johnston had ar- 
ranged, and to thé speakers and others who contributed to 
the success of the convention. There were also resolutions 
endorsing the organization of the Telephone Fire Insurance 
Exchange, and recommending it to members of the associa- 
tion, and reaffirming allegiance to the principle of establish- 
ing and maintaining effective competition in the telephone 
business as the only means of securing efficient service. The 
committee congratulated the association on being about to 
secure connection with Chicago, and tendered its thanks to 
the men who had made it possible, especially to Mr. Critch- 
field and Mr. J. B. Ware, in their labors in preventing a trans- 
fer of the Tunnel telephone rights in Chicago to the Chicago 
Telephone Company. 

The report commended the work of the several committees 

















Joseph B. Ware. 


toward securing more effective organization; recommended 
that the plan be adopted by the Independent companies through- 
out the United States, and urged the companies represented 
in the convention to use their best efforts to secure for the 
association the greatest possible membership. 

The resolutions as reported were adopted. 

Mr. Theodore Thorward, of South Bend, Ind., chairman of 
the committee on credentials, reported that there had been 
no contests. His report was filed and ordered printed. 

The convention then adjourned. 





Canada Protects Telephone Companies From High Ten- 
sion Current. 

The Canadian Railway Commission, at Ottawa, Ontario, 
ruled on Noy. 18 in the application of the Canadian Bell 
Telephone Company against the Nipissing Power Com. 
pany, that all electric power or transmission companies, 
whether federally or provincially incorporated, must obtain 
an order of the board before crossing the lines of any tele- 
phone company. Chairman Mabee declared that while per- 
sonally he was of the opinion that the provincial sphere 
of legislation should be supreme and should be left un- 
touched by any federal power or any federal court or tri- 
bunal, still he held that under the act the board was com- 
pelled to apply to power lines the same principle that ap- 
plied to the telephone lines in the matter of crossing of 
railways. The intent of the act was to protect the public. 
Chairman Mabee intimated that there was some ground for 
doubt on the legal aspect of the decision and that an ap- 
peal might be taken to the supreme court. 
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Economy of Proper Engineering 
By Kempster B. Miller 


There should be no need of a paper on this subject. The 
fact that proper engineering practice is absolutely necessary 
to the attainment of real economy in the telephone business 
ought to be as evident as the fact that good management is 
necessary. Yet there are those who doubt and even deny the 
necessity for any engineering advice at all. The fact is, 
good engineering and good management must go hand in hand 
—neither alone can achieve lasting success. The truth of this 
statement, which is so simple as to be axiomatic, has not gen- 
erally been recognized among the rank and file of telephone 
operating companies; and the failure to appreciate the value 
of the services which a good engineer may render is one of 
the principal causes of the condition in which some af the 
telephone companies find themselves to-day. 

Let me first point out my idea of what the relation of the 
telephone engineer to the telephone organization may be, and 
suggest some of the duties which he may be expected to per- 
form. There is no time in the history of a telephone enterprise 
that the service of a trained engineer is not needed. At the 
inception of the project, before the construction is begun, he 
may be called upon to make a preliminary examination or 
reconnoissance in sufficient detail to make a preliminary esti- 
mate, not only of the extent and cost of the proposed plant, 
but of the gross revenue, expenditures and net revenue. This 
preliminary engineer's report should form the basis of the 
financial scheme of the proposed company, and it should serve 
as a guide in helping capitalists to make up their minds whether 
to make the investment or to keep out of it. Capitalists in 
other lines of public service work will usually not invest their 
money without the advice of competent engineers of recog- 
nized standing. Why should they be asked to do so in teleph- 
ony? Certainly it is not because telephone enterprises are 
not capable of standing rigid scrutiny if properly planned and 
carried out. So much for the engineer's relation to the pro- 
moter or proposed investor. 

Aiter the project has been financed and before and during 
construction, the engineer’s services are required to lay out 
and supervise the installation of a plant that will, so far as 
possible, make the very best use of every dollar that is 
spent in its construction. There is an impression among some 
that the whole tendency of engineering during construction 
is to build with reckless extravagance on the theory that the 
most expensive materials and methods of construction are 
not good enough. These people have the wrong idea of the 
function of the engineer. An engineer who builds extrav- 
agantly, is as bad as one who builds too cheaply. Superlatively 
fine construction, involving great expense in purchase of ma- 
terials and in the carrying out of methods where a cheaper 
material and less costly methods would do nearly or quite as 
well, may result in the building of a monument for the con- 
structor, as has often been remarked, but the monument to 
my mind is in the nature of a tombstone. 

Not only should the engineer plan the proper kind of a 
plant, a plant that will be able to give adequate service, that 
will provide facilities for future growth at a minimum outlay 
of expense, that will present minimum depreciation and other 
fixed charges and maximum revenue, but he should during 
the entire construction period be the right-hand man of the 
president and the board of directors and the constant adviser 
of the superintendent of construction. 

As related to the general manager of a plant that is in oper- 
ation, the engineer should be the adviser on all technical ques- 
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tions that may arise in the departments relating to the plant, 
to the traffic and to the commercial side of the business. In 
those larger matters of franchise relations, rates, substantial 
extensions and reconstructions, and radical changes in methods 
or apparatus, the engineer can usually be consulted with great 
advantage. I do not mean by this that the engineer is to be 
considered a dictator of the financial as well as the technical 
policy of the telephone company, but I do mean that he should 
at least be consulted in the fiscal as well as technical affairs 
of the company, in order that the determination of important 
policies, such as the fixing of rates and the determination of 
the amount to be charged off for depreciation, may not be 
made upon a false and unsound basis. 

The engineer should work hand in hand with the superin- 
tendent of traffic to produce those results predicated by him 
in the design of the plant, to meet the problems incidental to 
growth and to properly plan the modifications required to 
meet unforeseen distortions in development. His relation 
should be no less close with the work of the superintendent 
of maintenance to the end that the apparatus and material 
that is constantly being built into the plant, shall be properly 
employed and shall serve economically the purposes for which 
they were intended, and to the further end that problems 
brought about by the advancement in the art shall be intelli- 
gently solved from the standpoint of economy and operation. 

A close relationship should exist in a going plant between 
the engineer and the superintendent of construction, in order 
that the extensions shall be wisely correlated with the dis- 
tribution as determined by the development studies, and in 
order that the installation of additional plant shall be in ac- 
cordance with the specifications prepared by the engineer. In 
his relation to the contract department, the engineer may point 
out the lines, locations and classes of service in which develop 
ment is desired, and by the use of which increased revenue 
may be obtained with minimum expenditure. On the other 
hand, the contract department should so organize its work 
that the engineer may at all times be able to secure any in- 
formation as to probable growth and local demands in the 
various sections, in order that he may plan the proper facili- 
ties for meeting these demands. 

Lastly, the relation of the engineer to the auditor is not the 
least in importance. He should confer with the auditor as to 
the form of bookkeeping to the end that the books of the 
concern may show clearly and accurately: 

First, the general financial results of the investment. 

Second, the particular returns from the various classes of 
service. 

Third, the particular expenses of maintaining and operating 
the various component parts of the system. 

Fourth, certain of the fixed charges, such as that for depre- 
ciation, reserve or sinking fund, the proper determination of 
which is almost wholly an engineering problem, and the neg- 
lect of which is, in my belief, one of the principal causes of 
the bad condition of some of the Independent companies today. 

In concluding this part of this discussion, concerning the 
relation of the engineer to the telephone organization, I will 
say that the opinion, sometimes expressed, to the effect that 
the engineer is merely a man possessed only of technical 
knowledge concerning physical things, is entirely erroneous. 
He must be that, but what is even more important, he must 
have the ability to consider broadly business affairs with sound 
judgment so as to weigh the economic advantages of the vari- 
ous methods of making and doing things. The function of the 
engineer is broader than that of telling how to mix concrete. 
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Let us consider now, briefly, the past, present and future 
of telephone engineering as related particularly to Independent 
telephony. It cannot be denied that the early history of the 
Independent telephone business is one of much promotion and 
little or no engineering. There have been exceptions of course, 
and these stand out in bold relief against the background of 
plants that were robbed at the outset, and have only survived 
by virtue of the wonderful, inherent vigor of the telephone 
business. The manufacturers have been the exceptions to the 
general rule. They have done splendid service and the devel- 
opment of their respective lines of apparatus is ample tribute 
to the energy and skill of their engineers. But only a rela- 
tively small portion of the cost of a plant is represented by 
telepliones and switchboards. From two-thirds to four-fifths 
of the cost of a telephone plant is in the buildings, conduits, 
poles, cables and wires, and the distribution of these and the 
method in which they were employed have frequently been 
left to the tender mercies of one whose previous experience 
had extended no further than the foremanship of a construc- 
tion gang. 

I can point to places, and so can most of you, where the 
lack of engineering services at the time of construction of the 
plant has resulted in a plant which cost too much money and 
which was incapable of properly serving its purposes, and I 
can point to many cases where the lack of proper engineering 
talent, or the absence of co-operation between the engineering 
and fiscal departments, have resulted in such improper methods 
of maintenance, operation and accounting as to make all the 
difference between a successful concern and a failure. 

The lack of proper engineering in the past has brought 
down to us today a great many plants for which reconstruc- 
tion and general reorganization is absolutely necessary. The 
neglect to make provision for the inevitable depreciation has 
led to a false system of accounting and false showing on the 
books. The improper initial design and faulty method of car- 
rying out extensions, together with the usual rapid growth of 
Independent systems, has led to a condition where the limit 
of capacity of the plant is reached and where further facili- 
ties cannot be provided without undue expense in first cost and 
maintenance. 

The engineering problem that confronts us today is there- 
fore mainly one of reconstruction rather than new construction. 
The cities and towns which have no Independent telephone 
plants are comparatively few. In some plants that exist, re- 
organization, rehabilitation, and reconstruction must be the 
order of the day. 

The problem therefore first involves a study of the ways 
and means of securing the necessary funds. This may and 
is likely to involve the combining of separate and scattered 
units under a single organization where a better grade of 
executive and engineering talent may be employed in view of 
the larger interests involved. Concerning such combinations, 
little need be said in view of the developments that are now 
so rapidly going on about us. In making them, however, the 
services of a competent, unbiased engineer could with great 
profit be employed to definitely determine the value of the 
physical properties, and if necessary such work may be com- 
bined with a study and recommendations based thereon, con- 
cerning the general betterment of the operating and construc- 
tion methods. It is seldom that such properties may be 
brought together under one management without the possibility 
presenting itself for a distinct betterment of the earning pow- 
ers of the combined properties with the outlay of a very 
small amount of money under such proper engineering. Often 
the stringing of a comparatively small amount of copper wire 
on poles already existing will greatly facilitate the handling 
of heretofore neglected long-distance business, thus increasing 
the earning power of the properties and enhancing the gen- 
eral value of the service to its patrons. 
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If the general situation in which a given operating company 
finds itself is of such a nature as to not make it capable of a 
proper showing to attract additional capital, then the problem 
of the engineer in connection with the management is to de- 
vise a plan of increasing the revenue or decreasing the oper- 
ating expenses, or both, perhaps by reaching out for a certain 
class of subscribers that may be added with a minimum ex- 
penditure, or raising rates, or employing a more economical 
operating system. In such cases the engineer in planning for 
the betterment of a system is met with the necessity of bring- 
ing it about gradually, rather than making a single drastic 
reconstruction. Sometimes small amounts of capital may 
be secured on proper showing, where a larger amount neces- 
sary for complete reconstruction would not be possible. For 
such cases the engineer should make a definite plan for the 
expenditures of the moneys received from outside sources, or 
from the earnings of the plant itself, so that the first ex- 
penditures will afford a remedy for the most urgent needs 
of the company, new construction work of less importance 
being left for future years or until such time as the finances 
of the company shall warrant it. 

In making such reconstruction plans, whether for a complete 
single reconstruction or a gradual one, the first and most 
essential requirement is the making of a proper development 
study. I say the first and most essential because the develop- 
ment study forms the very foundation upon which any ex- 
tensive plant engineering work must rest, whether of construc- 
tion or reconstruction. In spite of the fundamental necessity 
of the development study, it is undoubtedly true that a very 
large majority of the Independent plants of this country have 
been planned and extended without any development study 
whatsoever, and that a large number of those in charge of 
such work have never even heard of the term and are un- 
acquainted with its meaning. 

The development study is no mysterious thing, but it does 
require time, patience and good judgment to properly carry 
it out. When completed it should show for a given city or 
community, the probable number and kind of subscribers that 
will be available in the immediate future in each block or 
smaller unit of area of the city, and it should also show what 
in the best judgment of the engineer the number of sub- 
scribers in each corresponding area will be at the end of 
some future time, say at the end of 5-year and 20-year periods 
from the date of the study. With such a development study 
before him, the engineer can intelligently proceed to the lay- 
ing out of his plans. Not wishing to tear up the streets every 
time he wishes to add an underground cable, he will plan his 
conduit system to meet the demands of perhaps the 20-year 
period, as shown by his development study. He will lay out 
his pole lines, as required by the present system, with the view 
of extending them as required by the growth of the system 
to the ultimate capacity. He will lay out his cable plans for 
the present and the immediate future and will so arrange his 
cable distribution and terminals as to provide ready relief by 
drawing in of new cables and by extending them into areas 
as demanded by future growth. If the plant is well en- 
gineered, it will provide facilities for the immediate fulfill- 
ment of the requirements of the present development and will 
provide for the addition of further facilities at minimum ex- 
pense as they are demanded by the growth of the service. 
A plant so engineered and constructed may be operated and 
maintained at minimum annual cost, and it may be added to 
from time to time up to its ultimate capacity with the ex- 
penditure of a minimum amount of money. Such a plant, 
providing adequately for the present and for the orderly carry- 
ing out of the plants for growth, will largely preclude the 
necessity for a general period of reconstruction such as now 
confronts so many companies. 

But having attended to all the engineering needs demanded 
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by the present, it must not be supposed that the task of the 
engineer has ended. Good engineering like almost every other 
field of activity, demands keeping steadily at it. Because a 
plant has been carefully planned for the future as well as the 
present, it does not follow that the tentative plans now made 
for the future must be followed to the bitter end. Witness, 
for instance, the San Francisco earthquake, which, of course, 
is an extreme case used merely to illustrate the point. The 
local conditions in any community are subject to change in 
unforeseen and unexpected ways. The establishment of a new 
industry in a given locality which attracts large masses of 
people to that neighborhood sometimes cannot be foretold. 
The extension of the business district of a city into a district 
formerly occupied only by residences, or the springing up 
of a new business district in a residential section are among 
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the many things which do and will happen to change the 
best laid plans of the engineer. A development study made 
now and showing the best judgment of the engineer as to the 
conditions that will exist twenty years from now is of inesti- 
mable value now, but who would think of considering it as 
authoritative when the twenty-year period which it covers, 
shall have elapsed? 

In conclusion, it is my belief that the work of the engineer 
has received too little consideration by Independent telephone 
companies at large in the past, that had it received more con- 
sideration the situation in which certain companies find them- 
selves would be better than it is today, that if Independent 
telephony is to gain ground in the future it can only be done 
by the combination of sound, broad-gauged business manage- 
ment and sound, broad-gauged engineering policy. 


An Apprenticeship Course for Telephone 


Engineers 
By Volney D. Cousins 


The graduate of a technical school, on entering the operat- 
ing field, finds many diverse conditions. Undecided as to his 
proper sphere, not knowing wherein he will best fit, he be- 
comes discouraged. Some men rise above the barriers and 
succeed in making places for themselves. However, we can- 
not help but believe that some of the failures were capable 
of becoming at least fairly capable engineers. Many of the 
graduates of engineering schools come to their employers 
without having done a day’s practical work. They are the- 
orists, but not of the hopeless variety. You are all desirous 
of getting brainy workmen and trained executives, yet how 
many endeavor to educate your employes? Your resources 
are few, your laboratories scarce, and your time is valuable. 
The technical schools endeavor to relieve you of this duty. 
They train the youth of this country to think. It is your 
duty to train them to do. To attempt the instruction of tele- 
phone work and telephone engineering in a four-year course 
would be to fail. We, therefore, try to give the men a good 
foundation in principles and design; leaving the molding and 
the finishing to the field. You need these men and they need 
you. 

Some of the graduates come originally from the farm; oth- 
ers from the city. All come from that great middle class, of 
which this nation boasts. Some have done practical work in 
the telephone field and have held responsible positions with 
the various companies prior to entering college. Others have 
failed to enter the field previous to graduation. The time 
of practical eperience of graduates ranges between zero and 
five years. 

From a motley group of applicants you are expected to se- 
lect vour future employes. Much of the economy of plant 
operation will depend on the grade of men you secure. What 
is better than an apprenticeship course to weed out the bluffer, 
the sloth, or the undesirable? The largest of the manufactur- 
ing companies have instituted courses, and consider them pay- 
ing investments. You can line up your own men and learn 
their true value. You can select the man for the position 
and prepare him for it. 

The proper kind of apprenticeship course to inaugurate in 
a company will vary with its size and organization. No set 
course should be followed by every student; nor should all 
men be treated alike. No man should be kept at one thing 
until it becomes distasteful. In an educational institution in- 
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struction to individuals and elective courses are impossible; 
but in an industry this does not hold true. Some engineering 
schools maintain a separate course in telephony. The grad- 
uate of the electrical engineering course who enters the tele- 
phone field must learn the principles before he can enter into 
the spirit of the work. The apprenticeship course should pro- 
vide him with facilities for doing so. A graduate in tele- 
phone engineering is equipped for immediate practical work, 
and would require less time to complete the course. 

The course should not be a dead expense to the company. 
Let the men learn while actually doing work. The students 
should be carried through the course as rapidly as their prog- 
ress permits. Their time should be divided among all depart- 
ments, and a record kept of their ability in every line of work. 
A student, generally, makes his best grade in the subject he 
favors. 

The following course may be followed with more or less 
success subject, however, to changes in the order and the 
addition of other branches: 

a. Installer. 

b. Switchboard helper. 

c. Repairman. 

d. Tester. 

e. Draftsman, statistician, and traffic clerk. 

f. Line foreman. 

g. Engineering department. 

h. Permanent position. 

This is a mere skeleton outline, and is offered as a sug- 
gestion. The apprentice should stay in each branch of work 
until he has shown his ability. A failure in one branch should 
not disqualify him. A failure in several branches will usu- 
ally relieve you of the burden of dismissing him. When a 
man applies for a position and claims he has done this and 
that, send him out as an apprentice and call his bluff, if he 
has made one. By all means make your course flexible. The 
telephone course of the Western Electric Company usually 
gets inexperienced men, chiefly because it offers no premium 
to those who have had practical experience. I know of one 
instance where the above company employed a switchboard 
wireman for two years. Lately this man graduated from a 
technical school and applied for credit in the apprenticeship 
course for the work he had done. The iron clad rule could 
not be set aside and they lost a good man. 

The apprentice should be paid at the start more than he is 
worth, otherwise he may starve to death. No fixed wage scale 
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should obtain at the start, as you may frighten away some 
As the 
men acquire skill and show that they can earn more, pay 
When a 
and seek a prominent position in your employ, pay him the 
for that When 
resign, keep him on one class of work at a low rate of pay. 


good men, as was shown in the incident mentioned. 


them accordingly. man desires to leave the course 


scale class of work. you desire a man to 


A word is not out of place as to the number of apprentices 
a company should employ. The safest plan to follow is to 


avoid preparing too many executives. When a company em- 


ploys a greater number of apprentices than it needs, the 
scale of wages must be low for economy and the grade of 
men lower. Prepare only a few more men than you need; 


and, if you cannot satisfy their ambitions, trade them te the 


neighboring Independent companies. Let the apprentices be 


handled from the main office: let their fate not rest in the 


hands of the department heads, for prejudice is inevitable. 
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Do not exclude the practical telephone applicant from the 


course. Let the two classes go hand in hand. The best one 
will win out. 

If the cost of operation and maintenance is to be reduced, 
much of it must come from the employment of more skilled 
men. <A few such will do your work better and at less total 


e needed in 


cost than the many less able men, who would | 


their place. In closing I wish to prophesy on the future 
need of the technical men. To properiy lay out a plant and 
study its development requires an engiveer. Small com- 
panies cannot afford this luxury. An effort should, there- 


fore, be made to unite the smaller companies, at least through 
a combination of brains. Several companies, paying a propor- 
tionate share of the expense, could well afford to employ a 


fairly good engineer, to whom they could submit their prob- 


Office Accessories 
By John W. Coffey 


A glance into the office of many a company will prove that 
that most important department has been sadly neglected, by 
being that 
been so liberally distributed throughout the other departments. 

Bookkeeping. 
ing) to find so many “Home-sptun” methods of keeping books, 


denied its share of the many good things have 


It is indeed surprising (and somewhat amus- 





or rather records of subscribers, receipts and disbursements. 
Among the smaller companies, the idea seems to prevail that 
to keep a real set of books, bringing out the same informa 
tion that is obtained in the larger companies’ offices, necessi 
tates an experienced and expensive bookkeeper. 
That 
there are several good systems adjustable to most any size 


was, no doubt, true 10 or 15 years ago, but today 


plant and so simple that the ordinary bright lady cierk found 
in every telephone office can master in a few days and keep 
the same number of accounts in half the time required under 
the old 

Typewriter—There are a number of office accessories that 


system. 


the smaller offices can get along without but the office must 
be very small that does not have need of a typewriter. 

There are times, of course, when conditions necessitate the 
use of the pen, but, as a rule, the type-written letter will re- 
ceive first attention. 

Letter Files —This leads to the method of making copies 
of letters written, and filing them with letters received, con- 
venient for ready reference. 

Some prefer an impression copy, but the most common prac- 
tice is the carbon copy. The latter has many advantages over 
the former, one of which is that, if desired, more than one 


copy be had at the one writing and again it is con- 


venient for filing under the many different classified methods 


may 


used. 

Where it is not desired to file according to the subject, 
a very convenient method is by the use of folders, which 
are so constructed that one side is about one-half inch wider, 
providing space for writing the name of the correspondent, 
town or city, under which it is filed and the folders kept in 
alphabetical order between the index cards furnished with 
the usual letter files. 

Under this system, any correspondent’s letters may be re- 
ferred to instantly, or may be taken from the filing cabinet 
without disturbing other correspondence and kept intact with 
very little chance of being misplaced. 
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lems. Such combinations must, unquestionably, result in 
greater economy. 

Circular Weork.—The company having occasion to send out 
circular letters or make up special forms for office use, 


where the quality needed will not warrant the expense of hay 


ing them printed, will find the mimeograph or neostyle not 


only a great convenience but a device which will save many 
printing bills. 


As an illustration, the writer had occasion to send out a 


circular letter and at the same time needed immediately some 


special receipt forms. 


A neostyle ordered, sent to the office and 150 neat 


circular letters and an ample supply of the receipt blanks were 


was 


turned out in less than two hours. 


work from a printer, it was 


itself on 


After getting a bid on the 

that the 

that one job. 
There are on the market many good reproducing machines 


found machine had more than paid for 


that can be had at about the same price. 

Adding Machine.—Another great time and labor saver is the 
adding machine. It is unfortunate that its many uses are not 
appreciated by our telephone companies. 

At the close of the month, the rental and toll lease books 
must be footed, taking the separate columns “accrued” and 
With a machine of the right type two or three 
columns can be taken at a time, so that one time through 
either of these books will give the final and correct footings. 


“credits.” 


The same thing applies to the “voucher records,” “general 
ledger,” “balance sheet,” and the numerous monthly reports. 

When you consider how cheaply many of the machines may 
be had, it seems a crime, almost, to be going along year after 
year doing mentally the work that can be done in one-fourth 
the time and with so much more satisfaction. 

For a small office, a good machine that will take care of 
the business can be had for $50 to $75, and there are one or 
two smaller machines that can be carried like a blotter from 
book to book had from $5 
to $25. 

Where the business is heavy and it is desired to have a 


which are accurate and can be 


listing machine, where the amounts may be checked back, if 
necessary, the machine will cost $125 or more, depending on 
capacity and power. 

3ut the ordinary telephone office with from 500 to 2,000 
accounts can well afford to buy a good listing machine and 
feel sure of its paying for itself in a very few months. 

Addressing Machine.—There are numerous office devices to- 
day that save time and the expense of an additional force to 
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handle the work. One of them is the machine for addressing 
envelopes. Where the bills are not payable at the office with- 
out notice, the exchange having more than 200 statements to 
render monthly or quarterly, which necessitates addressing an 
equal number of envelopes or postals, will find the addressing 
machine a very valuable adjunct. 

Register Clock.—The clock which registers the arrival and 
departure of all employes, is a money saver where the clerks, 
operators, construction and maintenance forces are coming 
and leaving at all hours of the day and night, especially where 
employes are paid by the hour. 

It also regulates or insures better office hours where a fixed 
tule is enforced that all employes register upon arrival and 
depature, including extra time out during regular hours. 

At the close of the day, week or month, the manager has 
on his desk figures showing the exact movement of all his 
employes and is better able to appreciate, and treat accord- 
ingly, those of his force who are giving his work their full 
time. 

Ticket Timer.—Along this line comes the ticket-timer for 
the toll desk. This very important bit of machinery can be 
had at a very reasonable price, and means much to the earn- 
ings of every company. 

It not only means that every minute of time consumed on 
a toll line is being recorded, but it prevents the numerous 
arguments which are so trying upon the operating force, and 
very often mean the loss of a good patron. 

It is very easy to make mistakes or miscalculations when de- 
pending on a wall clock for timing the tickets. The operator 
may believe she is correct, and the party talking may have sat 
with watch in hand, therefore, either of them may have been 
right or wrong. But as a rule it means taking the subscrib- 
er’s estimate of the time. 

With the ticket-timer, with which the ticket is stamped 
at the beginning of the conversation and again at the close, 
there is no room for argument and the subscriber soon learns 
that the operator’s time is correct and final. 

Ticket File—For keeping toll tickets a convenient file is 
very necessary. Too often we find the tickets tied in pack- 
ages and stored in some far-away corner of the building, 
where they soon get in a condition unfit for reference. 

Nearly every office has provision for handling the current 
tickets, but after the close of the month they should be filed 
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and kept handy for ready reference during six or eight en- 
suing months. 

There does not seem to be any filing cabinet for this 
purpose on the market, but one can be made in the work-shop 
that will take care of the tickets nicely, and if made to hang 
on the wall it need not take up much office space. It will 
be found very convenient for filing by the month and in 
looking up the usual numerous tickets necessary in making 
collections. 

Office Files—The office with a place for everything and 
clerks that will keep everything in its place is very likely to 
make a good impression upon the public, who might other- 
wise have reasons to doubt the accuracy of their accounts. 

Sectional files should be used in order that they may be 
added to as business or conditions demand. They can now be 
had in almost any size, made of wood or steel, and mounted 
on casters when so desired for convenience in moving about 
the office. ‘ 

Vault—A portable vault, made of light material but reason- 
ably fire and water proof, can now be had for about $75. It 
is very convenient for taking care of the books and the usual 
office records, with ample space for storing office supplies 
so that they may be kept smooth, clean and ready for use upon 
a moment’s notice. 

Miscellaneous—There are many little inexpensive conve- 
niences that no office should be without, such as pencil sharpen- 
ers, desk baskets for temporary filing of department reports, 
unanswered correspondence, etc. 

Tickler.—There is a very important article known as the 
“tickler” which will relieve the mind of attempting to carry 
future appointments and things that are to be done. 

This little box, containing a card for each day of the month, 
should be kept by the head of every department and re- 
ferred to each morning for the things to be attended to today. 

For some unknown reasons the office, as a rule, has been 
very much neglected, not only in the way of many modern 
conveniences, but of the actual necessities. 

If the manager will appropriate a few dollars to this most 
essential department, he will, in addition to the pleasure de- 
rived from seeing the work turned out in a systematic man- 
ner whereby he can furnish the directors with the desired in- 
formation upon short notice, find that for good results the 
investment is the best made since his company’s inception. 


The Telephone and the School 


By Arthur Bessey Smith 


From lineman to consulting engineer, the greatest need 
of the telephone man is to know what he is doing. Merely 
to follow in the steps of others will not do, though it may 
‘be the best course in absence of first-hand knowledge. As 
long as a man has not a clear and correct idea of the 
<onditions and possibilities of his work, he cannot be ex- 
pected to produce first-class telephone service at bed-rock 
cost. Pretense or “bluff” will not satisfy the public or pay 
‘dividends. We are dealing with realities, steel, iron, cop- 
per, electricity, money, human beings, and the telephone 
man must know the properties and laws relating to them. 

But it is valueless to know mere facts alone. The ability 
to grasp new conditions not covered by past experience or 
instruction and reason correctly and quickly, is of prime 
importance. He must have initiative, the power to originate 
and plan or to carry out vigorously and intelligently what 
has been entrusted to him for execution. 
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The telephone plants of today are not manned by men 
without technical education, for no man can work around 
a telephone exchange without receiving an education which 
is of great value. But owing to the fragmentary manner 
in which the knowledge is acquired, it gives rise to many 
misconceptions of underlying laws, which later will lead 
the beginner astray. 

Into this field the technical graduate has been entering. 
On account of wages paid by many telephone companies, 
the best of these young men have been turning to the 
larger operating or manufacturing companies and even into 
the power field. The smaller concerns have profited little 
or nothing by the college. 

Education is not schooling alone. It is the development 
of a person along any certain line. The telephone man 
begins to get it the day he starts to work. When the 
manager or the superintendent explains how he wants work 
done, it is a lecture on methods. When the beginner 
climbs his first pole or sets his first instrument it is a 
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laboratory exercise in telephony. Poorly instructed em- 
ployes are a source of loss to the company. If each man 
in charge of other men will realize his position as teacher 
and study the art of explaining and teaching, he will get 
more work out of his men, it will be better done, and a 
direct economy will result. 

Yet, at the best, the education received in the field is one- 
sided and narrow. It concerns the particular methods of 
one company, neglecting the many excellent ways of doing 
things practiced by other people. The trade school has 
for its object the supplying of this need. It trains men in 
the art of doing, going into underlying principles only 
enough to assist in acquiring manual or mental dexterity. 
There is a place for the trade school graduate in the tele- 
phone field. 

The college or the university has a broader idea in its 
scheme of education. It aims to create rather than to 
assemble, to teach laws and principles and the art of their 
application, and to develop in men the power of mastering 
conditions in the way best suited to the individual case, 
to work by reason rather than by rule. 

Since the telephone has developed a permanent industry, 
many colleges and universities have added to their courses 
instruction in telephony. In most cases it is merely an 
elective, limited to one or two hours per week for half 
a year. The subject matter taught is very rudimentary 
and little or no laboratory work given. Only two institu- 
tions made the telephone work distinct and complete with 
a special instructor and an adequate laboratory. 

Much of the inactivity of the schools regarding the tele- 
phone has come from lack of co-operation from operating 
companies. Colleges have not been made to feel the de- 
mand for technical instruction along this line and have not 


been shown its importance and breadth. As a result they 
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often look upon the telephone as of minor importance 
educationally, and unworthy of the attention of a master 
mind. This erroneous view can be corrected by urging 
that proper courses be established in charge of actual tele- 
phone experience. 

Where and how shall we use the technical graduate? 
Where will he pay best? Can his employment be made to 
reduce our costs or increase the efficiency of the plant? 

The position which requires mere physical strength, with 
only sufficient intellect to control it, is no place for the 
permanent employment of a technical graduate; neither is 
a position which calls for purely routine mental labor like 
simple electrical work. Machinery and a $5 girl can do it 
better and cheaper. But such a job can be used to advan- 
tage in trying out and training the new man. If he slights 
the menial work he cannot be trusted with that which is 
higher. But don’t try to keep him there. Work him into 
some place where he can use his head. Though not a per- 
fected product, the technical graduate will acquire the 
practical training with rapidity, and do more efficient work 
than others. 

We must learn the net economy of a proper salary. 
Too small wages have caused many companies to lose 
their best employes, fill their places with wasteful and 
inefficient help, and reduce the profits or change them to 
loss. 

Fix the qualifications at the proper point to secure effi- 
cient and permanent results from skilled men. Get men 
who know how to study your problems rigorously, and have 
the conscience to make your cause their own. You will 
have to pay a proper salary to hold such men, but there 
will be less work to repeat and fewer leaks in your plant. 
If this be done you will find the technical graduate coming 
to you more freely and he will stay to your lasting benefit. 


Patents and Patent Laws 


By Max 


I wish to state that whatever criticism I may make of 
the patent system, should not be construed as in deroga- 
tion of the system as a whole because, barring details, the 
groundwork is as good as car be found anywhere, and bet- 
ter than in most countries; in fact it is almost ideal. 

It seems now to be generally conceded that the indus- 
trial advancement of this country is due more to our patent 
system than to any other one condition. Therefore I will 
not touch upon this phase of the problem. 

It also may be generally assumed as true that a patent 
properly managed and endowed with money will secure 
to the owner the monopoly he desires by virtue of the 
power invested in the United States courts. We have only 
to remember that this Independent telephone business did 
not emerge throughout this country until after the ex- 
piration of the fundamental Bell telephone patents in 1893. 

Sporadic outbursts of opposition there were prior to this 
date, but with the assistance of the courts, the patented 
monopoly held. 

But here is the difficulty: The system of patent solicit- 
ing through the Patent Office and leading to the issuance 
of the patent is extremely efficient. However to uphold 
a patent in its rather leisurely progress through a period 
of litigation requires a liberal endowment of money. True, 
a great many patents are respected and need not be liti- 
gated until the patent has earned enough so that the liti- 
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gation is not a burden. This is true of patents or inven- 
tions that are well managed by their owners. 

Let us assume, however, that the burden of establishing 
the validity of a patent must be borne before the above 
condition obtains. We.are confronted with the problem. 
after having obtained our patent, of spending $5,000 or 
more to force other people to believe as we do that the 
patent is valid and confers on us a monopoly. A still 
greater annoyance presents itself in the delay of two, 
three, four or five years before we may know how the 
die has fallen and who is to be regarded as winner. 

The above conditions seem to have been taken and ac- 
cepted as a matter of course without the protest that 
should have been called forth. Recognizing the great value 
that the patent system has been to this country, we should 
hesitate about allowing conditions to continue which tend 
to hamper the enforcement of patented rights and which 
would eventually cast discredit upon this most important 
factor in our development. What the patent system has 
done in the past, it can continue to do henceforth. The 
expensive establishment of the validity of a patent prob- 
ably would have to be viewed with complacency if there 
were no way at hand by which these conditions could be 
abated; but there is a way. The expense of patent litiga- 
tion is due to the freedom allowed both parties to take 
as long and as much testimony as they desire. Usually 
one party desires the postponement of the decree and by 
interposing dilatory motions and prolonging the testimony 
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indefinitely can compel the other party to go to great ex- 
pense by dragging him all over the country to take testi- 
mony. Most of this testimony probably is entirely irre- 
levant and immaterial, but nevertheless serves to delay 
and possibly bankrupt the party seeking to establish his 
rights. 

The reasons for this license are to be found in the man- 
ner of taking testimony. The actual court proceedings 
and costs amount to but a trifle. The testimony, requiring 
the attendance of opposing counsel and experts for weeks 
and months at an expense of all the way from fifty to 
three hundred dollars a day eats up the funds. Assuming 
that neither side desires delay, we nevertheless are con- 
fronted by the same conditions, as I will point out later. 
All this is due to the fact that testimony is taken out of 
court and not under the supervision of a judicial officer. 
If a judicial officer or judge were present, testimony would 
be extremely short and a patent cause reasonably inex- 
pensive, as only such testimony would be admitted or 
heard which really deals with the case at issue and the 
volumes of printed pages of testimony as now taken would 
be a thing of the past. As it is now, counsel for both 
parties are almost bound to get into the printed record 
every thing that has even the remotest bearing on _ facts 
such as are under consideration, not knowing, of course, 
beforehand whether such remote and immaterial matter 
might have weight with the presiding judge. If he were 
present, he could at once rule on such disputed matters 
and prevent counsel from following to the end over hun- 
dreds of pages, each little clew which he is afraid might 
possibly have some bearing on the cause. Questions and 
answers would be confined to the material facts, and if 
such were the case ninety per cent of the record would 
disappear, and a patent suit could be comparable to any 
other ordinary civil suit in the matter of expense involved. 

Attorneys cannot be blamed for putting everything that 
can be collected on the subject into the record, because the 
absence of the ruling on such points by the presiding judge, 
if he were present, leaves them in doubt as to the lines 
along which the coirt will reason in reaching its con- 
clusion. 

The members of the bar therefore can do little else than 
encumber the record as at present until we have enough 
Federal Judges so that patent causes can be heard and 
testimony taken in open court. At a recent meeting of 
the Patent Bar Association of Chicago Mr. F. P. Fish 
estimated that the expense of these additional Federal 
Judges would be so small as compared to the present ex- 
pense of the Federal judiciary as to be a very small stum- 
bling block in the way of this great improvement. 

In the interest of all worthy inventors, pressure should 
be brought to bear on our Congressmen when matters 
such as these come up for consideration, to increase the 
Federal judiciary to an extent that will insure to the in- 
ventor what we have heard so much about in the last seven 
years, namely a square deal. 

When advocating appropriations to perfect this great 
patent system of our country, it is well to bear in. mind 
that it is the only bureau of our Federal Government which 
pays its own way without any assistance from the National 
Treasury. The fees collected by the Patent Office from 
inventors are more than enough to pay all expenses, in 
addition to laying aside a yearly surplus. 

A second feature of our patent system which needs at- 
tention sorely is the lack of personnel in the office, and 
especially the classification department. 

In order to be reasonably sure that a patent when it is 
granted, shall have been considered in connection with 
every possible prior patent and publication, it is essential 
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that all such patents and publications be classified in the 
examining rooms of the Patent Office, and thus can re- 
ceive the attention of the examiner when he makes his 
examination of the application papers. It will appeal to 
you that the more thorough and searching the examina- 
tion may be, the greater will the confidence be that the 
issued patent represents just what is new in the art. As 
you know if the claims of a patent are too broad and in- 
clude devices of the prior art, then those claims are void. 
As patent attorneys, we must be concerned only with try- 
ing to get as broad claims as possible, but we want to 
feel that the references which the Patent Office cites 
against our applications represent all that is pertinent in 
the prior art, whether they be devices of previous patents 
or devices disclosed in publications. As it is now, we are 
seldom confronted by a reference shown in a publication 
other than a previous patent. In the matter of telephone 
patents for instance, it happens at intervals that a dis- 
closure printed by TELEPHONY, is cited in anticipation of 
a claim. This, however, happens infrequently and at rare 
intervals. The reason is that publications other than 
patents are not sufficiently classified in the Patent Office 
to be available to the examiners. A month ago, while in 
Washington, one of the patent examiners told me that 
to properly classify all the publications and books other 
than patents would require several hundred men working 
steadily for four or five years. Once this work has been 
caught up, the Patent Office can handle with a little in- 
creased help the future work. As the Patent Office pays 
its own way, would it not be just to accord to it some 
funds to place its work on an up-to-date basis? And were 
everything of this nature classified and available to the 
examiners, imagine with what confidence we could look 
at allowed claims and how sure we could be of our ground 
when prosecuting an infringement. Under the present 
system we are never sure in suits to uphold patents, but 
that our opponents by diligent search will find some pub- 
lication which invalidates our claims. 

In the interests of inventors who have made possible 
our commercial development in the past and who bid fair 
to continue this in the future, Congress should lend its 
indulgence to the extent of appropriating sufficient funds 
to place the examining corps of the Patent Office in a 
position to make searches such as will guarantee, as far as 
possible, a valid patent when it is issued. 

More‘than this,—the examining corps is insufficient in 
point of numbers, though highly efficient in quality. 

It now takes us all the way from one month to seven 
months to get a reply from the Patent Office after we have 
filed our case. Thais is a condition which is very discour- 
aging. Suppose we file a patent application, we may then 
have to wait seven months before the Patent Office re- 
plies and advises us of objections on the part of the office 
to the application citing the conflicting references. In- 
ventors are usually impatient.and the fact that they must 
wait half a year or more .to hear from their case, makes 
them very peevish in many cases, unless they are familiar 
with. patent office procedure. My. statements to clients 
that such a time is required to hear the results of the ex- 
amination are frequently not believed, or if believed, they 
begin to wonder if they had better not take their case to 
some other attorney who has influence with the Patent 
Office. Well, such attorneys do not exist. There is just 
one remedy: An adequate corps of examiners who can 
keep abreast of the ever-increasing work. 

Talking about the impatience of inventors brings to 
mind the desire on the part of all inventors to have the 
application hurried through so that the patent may be 
issued. If attorneys were to follow this desire implicitly, 
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the inventors would be the losers. Usually it takes from 
three to six communications between the attorney and the 
Patent Office to get a case allowed. Considering the delay 
in the Patent Office and assuming that the attorney is al- 
ways prompt in his replies, it can readily be calculated 
allowing, say, five months for the preliminary e¢xamina- 
tion and two months for each communication, that a year 
easily passes. If an attorney slights the case, and there 
are a number of low-priced attorneys who do, he can be 
finished with the case after the first office action by simply 
That is 
Instead of cancelling the rejected 


cancelling the rejected claims. the inevitable re- 
sult of low-priced work. 
claims, the references should be studied and these claims 
then 


the cited references. 


amended and new ones added in contemplation of 
[It is in amendments usually that the 
broadest valid claims are presented to the Patent Office. 

Here again cheap work brings a worthless patent. It 
seems hard for inventors to realize these things as they 
frequently do not understand that the entire value of a 
patent resides in its claims. 

Some divisions of the Patent Office are up to date, and 
it takes only about two weeks to hear from the examina- 
tion, but this is not true of the electrical divisions. 

A grotesque feature of the laws relating to assignments 
of patents which are on the statute books of some of our 
states 
had not been upheld by the United States Supreme Court. 


would be laughable and absurd if those same laws 
We all supposed that a patent right, emanating as it does 
from the Federal Government, should be subject only to 
laws of the United States. 
ernment has provided laws regulating assignments of pat- 


Moreover the Federal Gov 
ents and provided means for their recording. 

On account of the police power. which is supreme in 
each state, the state legislatures have seen fit to enact laws 
regulating assignments and sales of patents, some of which, 
as before stated, have been upheld by the United States 
Supreme Court. Consequently they are, for the present 
at least, valid. It that 
different regulations that 


therefore be understood 


different 


should 


obtain in states, and 
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penitentiary sentences may result from their disobedience. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois, as it happens, has de- 
clared invalid an Illinois statute relating to such assign- 
ments, so that in this state we are bound only by the 
National Laws. 

Other states have not seen fit to leave this matter to the 
Federal Government, and a seller of a patent must acquaint 
himself with the state statutes if he does not wish to face 
criminal prosecution. 

Here are some of these select and choice requirements 
random, no effort having been made to cover 
the entire field: 


drawn at 


In Kansas it is unlawful for any person to sell or offer 
to sell or barter any patent right in any county without 
first filing with the clerk of the District 


county copies of the patent, and at the same time swear- 


Court of such 


ing that the letters patent are genuine, have not been 
revoked and that he has full authority to make the sale. 
This affidavit must also contain the name, age, residence 


and occupation of the seller. The seller must have 


of this affidavit 


a COpy 
demand. 
Non-compliance with this law renders the offender liable 


and exhibit it to any person on 


to a fine of $1,000, or imprisonment for six months. 
Indiana is similar to Kansas. 
In Georgia. any one taking or giving a note for a patent 
right which is not marked “Given for a 


plainly patent 


right” is liable to go to the workhouse. 

In Kentucky, vendors of patent rights must take out a 
peddler’s used in the transaction 
much bear the legend ‘“Peddler’s Note.” 


North Dakota is similar. 


license, and any notes 


In Wisconsin, a license is necessary, under a penalty of 
$50 to $100, 


and notes must bear the customary legend 


written in red ink. 
In Tennessee, a nete in payment of a patent must so 


state on its face, under a penalty of from one to five vears 
in the penitentiary. 
The above are samples of the statutes referred to and 


show the extent to which this practice has been carried. 


Unprofitable Traffic—What Shall Be Done 
With It? 


By C. H. Judson 


Chief Engineer, Independent Telephone Co., 


When telephones were first installed in exchange sys- 
tems, the traffic problem was one that had not even been 
dreamed of. The idea of the original promoters of tele- 
phone exchanges was that they had some apparatus to 
rent; that apparatus being mainly a telephone attached to 
a line terminating at the central office. The thought with 
them was that no matter how much the telephone might 
be used, the cost of maintaining and operating would be 
uniform and it did not them that the 
would be very considerable. As a 
fact, in the first exchanges, there being very 


occur to cost of 
operation 


matter of 


anything 


many subscribers on each line, a large percentage of the 


labor of operation subscribers 


themselves. 


was performed by the 

I recall an exchange which I rebuilt in the early eighties. 
This exchange was a common battery signaling exchange, 
and there were anywhere from fifteen to twenty-five sub- 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the 1909 convention of the 
International Independent Telephone Association. 


Seattle. 
scribers on a line. There was a complicated system of call- 
ing, all by the subscriber, and as many as possible in the 
The 
work of the central exchange was therefore comparatively 
light. 
ance, 


same social set were hooked up on the same line. 


Later, however, individual lines made their appear- 
necessitating labor on the part of an operator at 
the central office for each connection. 
ally increased the work of the 
rental rate 


This very materi- 
Still the flat 
seemed to be insurmountable, or it seemed to 


operators. 


be sufficient in the minds of the telephone companies, and 
After 
a while, as the telephone became more and more a neces- 


little was thought of the actual cost of operating. 


sity in business and private life, the traffic became heavier, 


and it was found that more operators were required, that 
the exactions upon the operator were greater, and traffic 
engineers began to calculate the cost of operation. It was 


then found that the traffic load could be distributed upon 
large switchboards so that each operator would carry ex- 
actly as much as she could handle successfully under nor- 
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mal conditions. This was done by means of the inter- 
mediate frame, which enabled the switchboard man to dis- 
tribute the very busy lines among those less busy, and 
thus even up the load. After this had been done, there 
came the thought that it might be well to calculate the 
cost, not of answering the calls of one hundred telephones, 
but the cost of actually answering one hundred telephone 
calls, or even one telephone call. Experiment showed that 
data of this sort were very accurate; that a traffic engineer 
could calculate to a nicety how many calls an operator 
could handle kind 
of switchboard, and switchboards were designed to handle 


successfully with a certain specified 
the load evenly. 

From a necessity, the telephone developed into a con- 
venience and from a convenience to a means of social en- 
joyment and entertainment, and at each successive stage 
in the development the traffic line greatly in- 
Today we find the telephone not solely an ac- 
household 


load per 
creased. 
cessory to business operations, nor a purely 
convenience but an instrument which is giving, for a small 
monthly rental, the occupants of the house access not only 
to the butcher, baker the candlestick-maker. but to 


friends, playmates and others, a means of entertainment 


and 


and something through which the householder may show 
his courtesy and good will toward his neighbor by allow- 
ing him the use of the telephone. It is therefore a logi- 
cal conclusion that in its new and more recently developed 
functions, the telephone is going beyond its original de- 
sign, and it is a positive fact that a large percentage of tele- 
phones in use today on a flat rental basis are used more 
in entertainment, diversion, social intercourse and accom- 
modation to others, than in actual cases of business or 
household necessity. 

Recall the early days of the electric light. Before watt- 
meters were perfected, I had the privilege of using two 
16-candlepower lights in my home from the time the en- 
gine started each day, in the early evening, until they quit 
their performance and the lights went out, and all for the 
mattered not 


sum of month per light. It 


little or 


fifty cents per 


whether I used these lamps much, they were 


always there to use, and as they cost no more to keep 
going than they did if they were not lighted, they were 
rarely turned off. 

The light that 
very unprofitable proposition, and as soon as a 


electric companies found this was a 
successful 
wattmeter was put on the market, they insisted upon the 
consumer having his current measured by it and paying 
tor the current according to measure. 

We know absolutely that it costs a telephone company 
a certain amount of money to answer a call and to make 
to supervise the conversation and 


We 


know an operator receiving so many dollars per month can 


the proper connections, 
take down the connections after the talk is finished. 


handle so many calls within a specified time. It is of 
the utmost importance that this operator be kept busy, 
and elaborate calculations and distributions of the load 


kave been made for the purpose of seeing that the opera- 
tor is kept comfortably busy and that the service is main- 
tained in the This being the case, is it 
not a fact that the telephone users are costing the com- 
panies, for the operation of their lines, amounts widely 
at variance according to the number of calls which they 
are putting through from their telephones each day? I 
have in mind telephones which are used for outgoing mes- 
sages as many as three hundred times in the twenty-four 
hours, for which the same rental is being received as for 
telephones which are used not to exceed fifteen times 
month. 

This knowledge is not new and it has been thought about 


proper manner. 


per 
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and pondered over by dozens of traffic men from Milk 
street to the Golden Gate, in the course of their studies 
of the problem of operating economically. It is not one 
which can be worked out and brought to a solution by 
merely assuming that because one telephone subscriber 
uses his instrument fifty times more than another, the 
whole system is radically wrong. The telephone manager 
may have in his own mind extraordinary reasons for per- 
mitting the overburdening of some telephones at the same: 
price that he is getting for a very small use of others. 

The object of this paper is not to prove that some tele- 
phones are used more than others, or that it costs more 
to operate some telephones than others, for although in 
the course of my argument I shall give some figures which 
will show clearly what this discrepancy is, I purpose rather 
to show how it may be possible to reduce operating ex- 
penses by reducing traffic to a business basis, and thus to 
assist materially in paying the dividends so necessary to 
the stockholders. 

There ways in which 
of the telephone may be reduced. 


the 
Most deserving of at- 
The operation of this 
is most easily exemplified in the pay station. Coin 
lectors, however, are impractical in any but public stations, 
and we must look to some other device for enabling the 
subscriber to pay for his calls. 


are various unnecessary use 
tention is the message rate method. 


col- 


Measured service seems 
to be the most satisfactory plan of handling this problem. 
But if you are to conserve the time of your operator, you 
must not burden her with the task of counting and regis- 
tering calls. Then, too, the subscriber feels a natural in- 
terest in knowing how fast his account is creeping up, so 
it seems almost necessary to have some sort of an auto- 
a de- 
vice which will register completed connections only and 
always; not something that will count the number of times 
the receiver is liffed from the hook or the frequency with 
the gets Central. Such a proposition 
eneed not necessarily increase the average rate, and there- 
But, 
in order that we may be certain that a reduction in traffic 
will actually 


matic device to register the calls at each telephone, 


which subscriber 


fore need not work any hardship on the subscriber. 
benefit us, I want to call your attention to 
a few figures: 

First, as to the comparative cost of operating busy and 
quiet telephones. After an exchange has reached what we 
may term its mean level in traffic, any added cost of opera- 
tion is directly in proportion to the number of calis an- 
swered. In other words an exchange properly equipped 
handle, will 
assume, six calls per telephone per day at a certain rate 
When the number of calls has 
increased to eight per day, the operating expense will in- 
crease one-third, and so on. In addition to this, the main- 
and sub-station equipment 
creases almost in as great proportion as the calls increase. 
Outside maintenance of 


and manned to conduct its business can we 


per call for all expenses. 


tenance of switchboards in- 


construction course is as great 
when the traffic is light as when it is heavy. 

Taking these facts into consideration, it is obvious that 
if the traffic rises above the mean level, the expense ac- 
will a flat rate of there 


will be no corresponding increase in revenue. 


count increase, and on service 

The average cost per call, including all expense ac- 
counts, calculated from the reports of a score or more 
of exchanges operating more than three thousand tele- 
phones each, amounts to about five-tenths of a cent. Many 
of the telephones in these exchanges send in from sixty 
to one hundred calls per day, or from 1,600 to 2,600 calls 
per month, which cost the telephcne company to handle, 
probably from $8 to $13 per month. Other telephones will 


not average more than two or three calls per day or sixty 
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to ninety per month. Using the higher rate of ninety calls 
per month, these calls cost the company forty-five cents. 
If we add to these figures the items of depreciation and 
interest on the investment, we get from $9 to $15 in the 
one case and in the other $1 per month as the total cost 
to the company for handling the business of the two 
classes of subscribers.. It is assumed in the calculation 
that the quiet telephones are party line stations. 

What would be the result if both classes of telephones 
were to pay for their service as it is called for? The very 
quiet telephones would remain quiet, the telephones which 
turn in from ten to fifteen calls per day would be reduced 
to the mean level, and the very busy stations would fall 
off perhaps thirty per cent, as the calls from business 
houses would be reduced to a business basis, and, if the 
matter of time were taken into consideration, the actual 
eccupancy of the line would probably suffer a reduction 
of fifty per cent. These very busy telephones might then 
be compelled to pay two or three times what it is now 
costing them, but the quiet telephones would be let off 
at a monthly rate of much less than the present average 
rental, for they could be given party line equipment, and 


the cost of line and switchboard construction and main- 
tenance costs distributed among a comparatively large 


number of telephones. It must be understood, however, 
that such telephones shall give good service, superior to 
the average party line service now given. Since the chief 
rentals is the liability of 


a device should 


defect in such service on flat 
parties not called answering or “rubbering,” 
be attached to each party line 
either lock out the “rubberneck” or, better still, charge him 


up with a call every time he listened in and remained after 


telephone which would 


he ascertained that he was not wanted. I do not believe 


that such a device would be at all difficult of design or 
expensive either in first cost or maintenance. 

From the standpoint of the subscriber, the advantages 
idea are not so clear. Never- 


of the measure for measure 


theless they are well defined in my mind and are best out, 


lined in a quotation from a letter written to me by the 
manager of a large mercantile concern which uses some 
sixty telephones. He says: 

“I have made a study of the use of the telephones in 
our establishment so far as outgoing business is concerned 
and I have come to the conclusion that we could dispense 
with one or two trunk lines if I could sift out the unneces- 
sary calls. I am convinced that a very large percentage 
of our outgoing calls are made by our clerks for purposes 
wholly foreign to the business of this company, and I 
have found that at had to 
wait for an idle trunk when the line was being used by an 
also convinced 


times company business has 
employee for private conversation. I am 
that our lines are held both on these private connections 
and even on business connections for many minutes at a 
time to the delay of other calls. I am further convinced 
that there would be a saving to our concern in the time 
of employees if they would leave the telephone alone 
except when called. I‘do not know that I am ready to 
deny our employees the right to use our telephones, but 
it is certain that if we were paying for each call instead 
of a monthly rate, there would be a startling decline in 
the number of business calls.” 

My own observation of this case is that measured service 
would hardly improve conditions here, as the great bulk 
of the calls, as with most retail houses, are in and not 
out. Any business house which uses trunk lines liberally 
gives the telephone company full value for its out service. 
The residence situation, however, is different. 

This is from a lady who writes of her home telephone: 

“I formerly had a two-party telephone and paid $2.50 
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for it. A year ago I changed to $1.50 a month on a four- 
party line and I get sixty out calls. The limit of sixty 
has never been exceeded, as there are many days in each 
month that I do not use the telephone more than once. 
It has cut out the servants using the telephone, and my 
impecuninous neighbors now have telephones of their own. 
I’m an enthusiastic advocate of limited service at a 
rate.” 


low 


The opportunity to install residence telephones at a low 
minimum rate is one not to be passed over lightly, for 
the residence telephone is the feeder in our traffic system, 
and the greater the number of feeders, the greater our 
main line traffic will be. That the residence traffic under 
the flat rate is capable of considerable reduction without 
influencing main line business, is shown by the follow- 
ing report of the observation of a very large number of 
telephones taken at random from the board in a residential 
exchange in my own city and reports from other large 
cities correspond closely to it. The observation showed 
that: 

Thirty per cent of the talks were purely idle gossip. 

Fifteen per cent, making dates, invitations to dinner, tea, 
theater, etc. 


Twenty per cent between subscribers’ residences and 
their places of business. 
Twenty per cent domestic business, calls to stores, 


dressmakers, etc., and the remaining 

l‘ifteen per cent long-distance, inquiries for information, 
and sundry social requirements. 

It was also found that: 

Eight per cent of the talks occupied more than thirty 
minutes each. 

Sixteen per cent more than fifteen minutes. 

Thirty per cent more than six minutes. 

Twenty per cent less than three minutes. 

The 


minutes duration. 


average conversation was of seven and one-half 

I advocate the extensive use of pay stations as a means 
of clearing off the board the extraordinary load of useless 
traffic. Many druggists insist that they cannot dispense 
with their free public telephones, but the idea that a store- 
keeper must furnish a telephone on his premises for free 
There is no 
more reason why a druggist should furnish a free tele- 


use by the public is rapidly being outgrown. 


phone for his customers than that he should place a tray 
of two-cent stamps on the counter for gratuitous distribu- 
tion. This is a theory that I have had for a long time, 
and the experience of the company I am connected with 
proves that it is correct. I have interviewed several drug- 
gists who at first strenuously opposed the substitution of 
pay stations for free telephones, and the universal verdict 
is that not only has there been no falling off in customers 
but their commissions have, as a general thing, paid the 
rent on their own telephones and the Flossy Frivols and 
the Charlie Chinners who never bought anything and who 
spent long periods at the free telephones, to the incon- 
venience of legitimate customers, have ceased to annoy. 
Our company has dozens of pay stations in public places 
side by side with free Bell telephones, and while the 
revenue from these would no doubt be greater if both 
were restricted to pay conversations, the results have been 
satisfactory to the company and the storekeepers have no 
complaint to make. The business man is waking up to 
the idea that the public is no more entitled to free tele- 
phone service at his hands than free goods off his counters. 
He buys both, and telephone service is a commodity which 
he need not give away. If he pays for it at so much per 
connection, you may be sure he will not give it away. 
I have in mind one small druggist who has one of our 
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lines in his store with two pay stations on it, one for the 
use of the public and one for his own use. Before the 
pay stations were put in, he paid us $5 a month for the 
two telephones. Now his commissions have reduced his 
payment to practically nothing, and the line is not busy 
when his customers want him. He limits conversations to 
five minutes, and every one is satisfied. Best of all, where- 
as the free telephone put from eighty to ninety calls a 
day through the exchange at a cost of probably ten dollars 
per month on an income of four dollars, the new tele- 
phone sends twelve calls through as a daily average, net- 
ting the company nearly twelve dollars a month. The 
cutting off of this free telephone also had a salutary effect 
upon the people living in the apartment house opposite, 
for, within a month after the pay station was installed, our 
company took four contracts among them, and they openly 
admitted that the pay station in the pharmacy was the in- 
centive. 

It has been the policy of our management to shut off 
all free telephone service so far as possible. Flat rate 
telephones are not installed in public places anywhere, 
either in drug stores, cigar stores, candy stores, hotels, 
apartment houses or restaurants, and pay stations are put 
in wherever the public is likely to look for a telephone. 
In many of these places the Bell company has free tele- 
phones, but the good work goes on and we seem to be 
able to hold our own. Some of these telephones by the 
side of free Bell telephones are taking in thirty dollars a 
month in nickels. Every pay telephone has given us re- 
lief both on traffic and income, and we are putting in all 
we can find locations for. 

One other method of reducing traffic is by a systematic 
checking of calls from such stations as are known to be 
patronized by non-subscribers, and a polite request to the 
subscriber to assist in keeping his lines clear by prohibit- 
ing the free use of his telephone. Many places of this 
kind are not suitable locations for coin boxes, and cutting 
off the use of these telephones by non-subscribers will 
usually drive them to the nearest pay-station. 

Nothing that I know of will prevent the frivolous use 
of residence telephones except measured service, and | 
fully believe that by making an exceptionally low rate on 
a minimum number of calls on party line telephones, the 
present non-subscribers who sponge around on their neigh- 
bors may be easily brought into camp and made a source 
of profit. While we are endeavoring to reduce the traffic, 
let us bear in mind that if we can redistribute the existing 
traffic, and make it pay its way, we shall be doing more 
for our own good, and incidentally for the good of the 
community, by making a large portion of it pay us for 
the service we are rendering. 

Some day we may advance so far that we shall be able 
to limit the time of conversation on measured service 
telephones, just as we do now on pay stations; otherwise 
we shall not be able to prevent one of the worst of the 
practices of some subscribers in party lines, long talks. 

After looking into the proposition as used by some of 
the larger Bell companies, I am convinced that the exten- 
sive use of pay stations and metered conversations for 
the smaller users will come nearer to solving the over- 
load problem than any other plan. 

Where franchise requirements permit, I would institute 
a party line service so equipped as to be thoroughly efficient 
for small users, using selective ringing and some fool- 
proof arrangement to check listening in and make a rate 
low enough to provide a reasonable profit on the invest- 
ment and operation on a basis of handling a specified num- 
ber of calls each month, metering the service and limiting 
the use of the telephone for each call to a specified time. 
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Since experience has shown that 65 per cent of all calls in 
residential exchange are less than five minutes in length, 
five minutes would satisfy all but those who use the tele- 
phone merely for gossip and visiting. For such there need 
be no limit provided the register or meter be pulled every 
five minutes. This could be looked after by the operator 
by providing a five-minute alarm, which could easily be 
arranged on the cords or an automatic minute register at 
the telephone. From figures I have given, a rate slightly 
in excess of one dollar a month in large cities and rang- 
ing down to a dollar or less in the smaller would suffice. 
I would install prepayment coin machines at every tele- 
phone accessible to the public, to influence the small users 
so far as possible into subscribing for telephones and cut- 
ting off ail unprofitable business from that source. 

You will say that the Bell company has tried this sys- 
tem and failed. No, not failed. Where no competition 
exists the Bell company clings tenaciously to this very 
plan, but the lack of certain necessary elements in the per- 
fection of its party line service has prevented the wholly 
successful operation of the scheme, and the Bell company 
has never yet been liberal toward its small consumers. 
Give me all the small users and I am bound to control the 
bulk of the business traffic. The opposition is welcome 
to serve the “four hundred” with its flat rates if it likes. 
Our experience in Seattle has shown that with the bulk 
of the small users at our back, we can install pay stations 
everywhere by the side of free Bell telephones and take an 
average of eight dollars a month net from them at 
cents a call. Many of these are in out of the way locations 
and hardly pay for operating and maintaining but they 
are splendid solicitors for low rate residence contracts. 

Try it. Don’t condemn a thing because your competitor 
has tried it after a fashion and given it up. He did not 
give it up because it did not pay, but because you gave 
an unlimited service, and you are both overloading your 
trafic department with unprofitable 
quence. 
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A. T. & T. Tightens Grip on Western Union. 


At a meeting held in New York on Dec. 9 the following 
Western Union directors offered their resignations at to- 
day’s meeting of the board, and they were accepted: Frank 
Jay Gould, Howard Gould, Kingdon Gould, John T. Terry, 
C. Sidney Shepard, G. W. E. Atkins, Thomas F. Clarke, 
John B. Van Every, William L. Bull and Alvin W. Krech. 

These men were succeeded on the board by Theodore N. 
Vail, president of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company; Henry S. Howe, John I. Waterbury, Robert 
Winsor, Henry P. Davidson, William H. Moore, Robert S. 
Lovett, representing the Harriman interests; Edward J. 
Hall, Union N. Bethell and Henry B. Thayer. 

George J. Gould, chairman of the board and until re- 
cently accredited the largest individual stockholder, did not 
retire. Neither did Robert C. Clowry, the president and 
general manager, who is also a member of the board. 

The dividend of 3 per cent per annum was not changed, 
a quarterly dividend of 34 of 1 per cent being declared. 

Tohn Jacob Astor, George J. Gould and Senator Depew 
of New York attended thé meeting. 
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Brailey Offer for Detroit Company Turned Down. 
During the convention this week a report authorized by 
prominent interests in the Home Telephone Company of 
Detroit, Mich., stated that representatives of James S. 
Brailey, Jr., and his “mysterious syndicate” had made an 
offer for control of that company, and that the offer had 

been rejected. The Detroit plant will stay Independent. 








Is the Telephone a Natural Monopoly ° 


It is an oft-repeated statement that the telephone is a 
natural monopoly. Yet I have never met anyone sufficiently 
courageous to supplement this bold statement with any con- 
vincing argument. Moreover, the statement has always been 
made by those who, actuated by personal interests, did not 
wish to have competition. In other words, this doctrine has 
ever been preached by the friends of monopoly, who have found 
it a somewhat plausible reason with which to console a long- 
suffering people, who for many years were the victims of 
an inefficient telephone service at exorbitant rates. 

In each of your states, though the telephone development 
is large, there remain many thousands desiring telephones and 
yet unsupplied. To a greater degree, proportionately, are 
there thousands of citizens in my home city, Toronto, and 
scores of thousands of people in the ‘Province of Ontario, 
who would take the telephone today if proper methods were 
adopted to furnish the service. 

If the telephone is a natural monopoly, nature has been very 
unkind to it, for a more stunted production it would be im- 
possible to imagine than that presented by the telephone in- 
dustry when it emerged from twenty years of monopolistic 
control. Compare the period of monopoly with that of com- 
petition. From twenty years of monoply in the United States, 
it emerged a sickly plant some twelve inches high. Today, 
after fourteen years of healthy competition, it is a sturdy 
tree towering twenty-eight feet above the ground. In other 
words, twenty years of monopoly placed less than a quarter 
of a million telephones at the service of your people, while 
fourteen years of competition has extended the use of this 
utility to seven million’ subscribers. Judged, therefore, by 
the growth of the telephone business, there is no doubt that 
the verdict of the people is emphatically on the side of open 
competition. 

It is further a significant fact, that, in the past no com- 
pany has been able to retail a monopoly in the telephone busi- 
ness without the protection of the state, province or munici- 
pality. Wherever this protection has been withdrawn the 
result has been the establishment of a competitive telephone 
system. In Ontario, for instance, the one insurmountable 
obstacle to the establishment of an Independent service in 
the principal towns and cities has been the granting of five 
year exclusive agreements to the Bell Telephone Company, 
or the reluctance of municipal counci!s to grant franchises, 
upon equally equitable terms, to Independent companies. In 
no case can it be truthfully stated that the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany is enjoying a monopoly because the natural conditions 
surrounding its business are such as to render competition im- 
practicable or undesirable. On the contrary the Bell system 
remains a monopoly only so long as the municipality keeps 
the door closed against competition. In other words, the 
monopoly is kept alive by artificial means, and therefore can- 
not be a natural one. 

Almost the only argument which has been used in support 
of the theory that the telephone is a natural monopoly is the 
assertion that competition means that the majority of people 
must have two telephones, thereby entailing upon all the 
annoyance of two subscribers’ directories and the payment of 
two rentals, which increases the cost of service to the user. 
This argument has been amply refuted by a recent state- 
ment showing conditions existing in eighteen cities in Illinois, 
Iowa, Indiana, Michigan and Ohio; which records that out 
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of 44,293 “Independent” and 33,305 “Bell” stations, only 4,304 
business and 1,662 residence subscribers have both telephones. 
That is, only 5,966 subscribers out of 77,598, duplicate the 
service. Less than 8 per cent. 

In Iowa, out of a total of 168,148 “Bell’’ and “Independ- 
ent” subscribers there are only 5,426 duplications, or 3.2 per 
cent. 

A careful analysis of telephone figures in Cleveland, Day- 
ton and Toledo, Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas City, and 
Louisville, Ky., showed an average duplication of only 12 per 
cent. That is, not over twelve out of each hundred subscrib- 
ers in cities having competition take both “Bell” and “Inde- 
pendent” telephones, while the remaining eighty-eight get all 
the service they require by renting one telephone at competi- 
tive rates. It is further conceivable that six out of each 
twelve subscribers who now have both services would still 
require two telephones to handle their business if there were 
only one system in each of the cities named. These facts 
prove beyond doubt that telephone competition means “the 
in that it secures to 


t 


” 


greatest good to the greatest number, 
at least ninety per cent of telephone users lower rates and 
an improved service. 

The figures I have quoted so far relate to the United States. 
In the Dominion, before the advent of the Independent tele- 
phone movement in 1905, the policy of the monopoly was to 
develop only the large and more densely populated centers 
where the largest profits could be earned. The smaller towns 
and villages were absolutely neglected, or at the best had to 
be content with a toll office. The request of the farmer for 
service invariably met with either a curt refusal or a demand 
for terms so exorbitant as to be absolutely prohibitive. Hun- 
dreds of cases might be quoted illustrating the arrogant treat- 
ment which the farmer received from the “Bell” monopoly. 
Every conceivable effort was made to stifle the movement 
for rural telephones at its inception. Time and again farmers 
have established a service which the Bell monopoly had re- 
fused to furnish, only to find their lines paralleled and their 
capital placed in jeopardy by the threats, by intimidation and 
other forms of persecution by the “Bell” agents. In the early 
days, before rural telephone systems became popular, as they 
are today, small companies in Quebec and Ontario were forced 
into bankruptcy by the unscrupulous methods of Bell agents, 
and in this way thousands of dollars have been lost by farmers 
and others. In some cases men have been ruined by the 
tactics of these agents in their efforts to discourage rural 
telephones in Canada. 

Twenty-five years of the Bell policy and supremacy in 
Canada, from 1880 to 1905, resulted in the placing in service 
of 90,000 telephones, less than 67,000 of which were in the 
territory of the Bell Telephone Company of Canada, the bal- 
ance being distributed among the Maritime Provinces, British 
Columbia and a few small Independent companies. In 1905, 
Ohio with only two-thirds the population of Canada, was 
operating 300,000 telephones, 200,000 of which were furnished 
by Independent companies as the result of ten years’ compe- 
tition. Today there are over half a million telephones in that 
state. 

Competition increased the number of telephones in St. 
Louis from 3,500 to 70,000 in eleven years; in Cleveland from 
5,500 to 55,000 in ten years; in St. Paul and Minneapolis from 
4,800 to 60,000 in seven years; in Los Angeles from 13,000 to 
68,000 in seven years; in Indianapolis from 2,000 to 30,000 in 
ten years; in Toledo from 2,000 to 22,000 in eight years; in 
Rochester from 1,800 to 20,000 in ten years. 
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At the present time, as the result of competition, Toledo, 
Ohio, has 126 telephones per 1,000 inhabitants. 

St. Paul, Minn., has 127 telephones per 1,000 inhabitants. 

Indianapolis has 131 telephones per 1,000 inhabitants. 

Portland, Ore., has 131 telephones per 1,000 inhabitants. 

Kansas City, has 132 telephones per 1,000 inhabitants. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., has 146 telephones per 1,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

Los Angeles has 215 telephones per 1,000 inhabitants. 

In the light of these figures, need I go further than Chi- 
cago for an answer to the question, “Is the telephone a natu- 
ral monopoly?” In Chicago today there are 68 telephones to 
each 1,000 inhabitants as a result of over thirty years’ mo- 
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If Chicago were telephoned 
to the same extent as Stockholm, Sweden, its system wouid 
comprise 575,000 telephones, if that of Los Angeles, 537,500 
telephones. 


nopoly, or approximately 170,000. 


I might take up time indefinitely with examples furnishing 
convincing proof that in no part of the world have the people 
enjoyed the benefit of the telephone to the same extent under 
they have under competition. Monopoly has 
always, and will for all time, restrict the use of the telephone 
to a few; while competition has not only improved and cheap- 
ened the service, but it has placed it within reach of innum- 


monopoly as 


erable thousands who otherwise would have been deprived 
of its benefits. 


Economy in Employes’ Loads’ 
By H. E. Davis 


Switchboard economy may be secured by careiully pro- 
that successfully 
handled by the average operator. The rate of wage should 
be based on the average load. This permits of a flexible 
salary rate and insures an incentive to the able operators, 
by allowing them to raise their own salaries after producing 
a better grade of service and a greater volume of work. 
By adopting these methods in the operating room, it 
should be found possible, in many instances, to raise the 
load previously handled by operators and thereby elimi- 
nate a large amount of useless expenditure of money for 
The policy of fixing an average load 


viding for the maximum load can be 


operating services. 
for an operator, and of paying for her services in propor- 
tion to her ability to handle such load, is just and practical. 

It is right that the operator should be paid a portion of 
additional salary. This 
First, 


her savings to the company in 
should increase the efficiency of service in two ways. 
by letting each individual operator understand that through 
her personal efforts and application to duty, she is able to 
increase in Second, by paying liberal 
This will also have a tendency to secure 


claim an salary. 
wages for labor 
a better and more efficient class of labor, and this is always 
desirable. Every employer knows that it is impossible to 
expect a decrease in the wages paid to the operator, under 
present conditions affecting the living expenses of the in 
dividual and the demand being made upon feminine labor. 
Even should we desire to do so, we would soon find the 
efficiency of our service greatly reduced, should we seek 
for cheaper labor. 

[t is necessary, in the rendering of satisfactory service 
to the public, that a perfectly congenial attitude exist be- 
tween the employer and employe, and it will always b¢ 
desirable and economical if we follow such methods as will 
tend to bring about reciprocal conditions on the part of 
he employes and the company. Therefore it appears 
that, in looking about for savings to be made in the opera- 
tion of a switchboard, one must not expect to successfully 
obtain results by seeking cheaper wages or a poorer class 
of help, but rather by appealing to the better grade of 

ung ladies and dividing with them the savings that can 
be obtained through a more efficient system of training and 

‘operation. Therefore when it is necessary to economize 
in an exchange by raising the average load of an operator, 
it will be found that the most practical method is either 
to increase the number of answering jacks per position, or 

systematic efforts in trafficing line loads or both, so 
that all working positions may carry a high average load. 
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It will also be evident that as more answering jacks are 
placed in each position the amount of floor space to be 
covered by each supervisor will be reduced in proportion 
to the number of positions cut dead. This will allow for 
a decrease in supervisors, although each supervisor will be 
worked nearer to her maximum capacity. From experience 
in a common battery plant of 7,000 subscribers, and having 
four and eight-party line services it is possible to load to 
160 answering jacks per position. This allowed for a staff 
of 19 operators during the peak loads, which are 8:30 to 
9:30 a. m. and 1 to 
peak of approximately 5,000 calls, and during fires and other 
local excitement it has reached a much higher load; but to 
have the load increased above 5,000 calls per hour is to 
have the service affected. During this load of 5,000 calls 
each operator would handle 263 calls per hour. This load 
is slightly abnormal, but must be taken into consideration, 
and it can be handled with a very little effect on the effi- 
This is due to the proper kind of 

The normal peak load is about 
This would not 


2:15 p. m. This load has reached a 


ciency of the service. 
team work being done. 
4,000 calls, or 210 calls per operator hour. 
necessarily mean that each operator answers 210 calls, as 
some operators of unusual ability will answer from 250 to 
300 calls during this heavy load. 

It has not been found possible, up to the present time, to 
train up 19 operators out of a force of 38 operators that 
are able to answer 200 calls per operator hour, and give 
efficient This condition necessitates the loading 
of several positions heavily, and these positions require op- 
erators of more than the ordinary ability. The lighter po- 
sitions run approximately 160 calls per operator hour on 
the peak load. This allows for the average operator, and 
on the light loads for the training of operators, or these 
positions may go dead at certain specified periods. In this 
exchange, each operator is taught that her rate of salary 
is proportional to her ability and that her working hours 
are regulated by the length of time she has been in the 
service, or her ability to handle certain loads. She is also 
taught that the discipline in the operating room is not a 
matter of personal restraint, but a condition by which her 
The product of this means 
also found desirable that the 
superintendent hold a chief operators’ and supervisors’ 
meeting every month. During this meeting all conditions 
and questions of importance that pertain to the service 
are discussed. It has been found that these meetings are 
very beneficial to the superintendent as well as to the chief 
operator, supervisor and all operators. 

It was found that the operating load could be reduced 


service 


operating ability is increased. 
more wages. It has been 
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and a more efficient service given by reducing the number 
of information calls. This was brought about by giving 
out to the public only information which pertained to com- 
pany business. This meant the elimination of giving 
promiscuous information such as baseball and football 
scores, train time, spelling and looking up definitions of 
words, etc.; by eliminating the practice of subscribers call- 
ing by name; and by eliminating the practice of having 
operators call back on busy lines. 

The same scheme of loading in the trouble department 
may be found economical. In the same exchange it was 
found that the load of the average troubleman could be in- 
creased. This was done, and the following table shows 
the results: 

In December, 1,935 cases of trouble were handled and it 
required 730 hours to clear them. 

In January, 2,389 cases of trouble were handled, and it 
required 633 hours to clear them. 

In February, 2,066 cases of trouble were handled, and it 
required 517 hours to clear them. 

In order to secure this heavy loading, each man is 
treated considerately and is carefully taught that his indi- 
vidual record in clearing trouble is that which brings him 
his increase in salary. This, of course, acts as an incentive 
for him to do more and better work, and tends to keep 
him just ahead of this trouble. The wire chief has abso- 
lute control over these men at all times of the day, as each 
man reports from the company’s barn before starting his 
daily work, by calling the wire chief and obtaining his first 
assignment. From then on till the end of the day he re- 
ceives each new assignment from the wire chief when he 
O. K.’s a case of trouble. Under this system the men very 
seldom have a chance to talk personally with the wire 
chief, and it eliminates their loitering around the shop and 
terminal room. Each man carries a note book, and in this 
the trouble is entered, as well as any pieces of work which 
he sees should be attended to by the maintenance depart- 
ment. 

Motor cycles may be used 
down the expenses of clearing trouble, as it will be found 
that motor cycles, properly handled, will cover from three 
to five times as much territory as a horse and buggy. They 
should be used in favorable weather, on all the long cases 
weather they should be 
that 


advantageously in cutting 


of trouble. But during stormy 
used in the city and on shorter cases of trouble, so 
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they may have the benefit of good roads. The average cost 
of running a machine is about $13 per month. This cov- 
ers the cost of a new machine. It is found desirable to 
allow the men to own their machines, the company adding 
the rental on the employee’s check. In this case the em- 
ploye pays for his own repairs, and this has a tendency 
to make him be more careful about the usage of this ma- 
chine. A machine may be obtained through this scheme 
for a rental of about $12 per month. 

It has been previously stated that the troubleman entered 
in his note book all cases of trouble that should be at- 
tended to by the maintenance department, and it is de- 
sirable that this scheme should be extended to all em- 
ployes of the company. The troubleman’s book is _pe- 
riodically turned into the wire chief, who routes all these 
cases on the cable record, this record being a special rec- 
ord and carried by the wire chief for maintenance work 
only. He also makes a card which is given to the main 
tenance man, who O. K.’s it when the work is done. When 
this card is O. K.’d it is returned to the wire chief, who 
turns it back to the troubleman who reported it. This 
troubleman inspects the card, and if the job passes inspec- 
tion it is returned to the wire chief for a permanent file. 
If it does not pass inspection it is turned back to the man 
who did the work, and he must do the work over so that 
When the 
made up by the wire chief they are properly distributed 
as to terminal locations. The for this is that it 
automatically routes all cases of work under the proper 
terminal district. 


it will pass inspection. maintenance cards are 


reason 


When the maintenance man obtains his 
trouble for any certain can or terminal, he not only clears 
the specific case which is entered on his card, but clears 
all miscellaneous cases, such as trimming trees, putting in 
pole steps that have been pulled out or destroyed, solder- 
ing the ground wire, pulling slack, ete. When he returns 
this card he places the date when the work was done, and 
O. K.’s the job on the card, which is found in the cable 
record. 
which maintenance man it was that worked on this certain 
terminal. 

It is believed by many that the proper way to run an 


This always leaves a permanent record showing 


organization economically is by securing the heaviest load 


employe to and raise the 


salary of those who pass this average in proportion to the 


possible for the average carry 


amount of work which they produce over this standard. 


Units of Cost 


By A. F. Adams 


In the outline for the Practical Conference published be- 
fore the meeting it was suggested that assistance could be 
rendered in the study of economy by the definition and 
use of certain units of division in relation to account head- 
ings or special items of cost. 

Request was made for definition and list of uses of the 
following units or any additions thereto: 


§Total 
(In use 
Instruments 
Subscribers 

Completed 
Cs cvccesncecene Completed {Busy - 

Don’t answer, or otherwise lost 
Dollars in revenue 

In order that actual comparison may be made of the 

cost of operating and maintaining different telephone com- 


panies, it is necessary that there be a reasonable uniform- 


_ 
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ity of accounting, and that we adopt a unit of operating 
cost and a unit of maintenance cost. 

The word “Line” stands for nothing definite, as it may 
be aerial or underground, and be of varying lengths. 

The word “Instrument” or “Station” at 
for nothing definite, as it may be a main line station or a 


present stands 
private branch exchange station, etc. 

The “Subscriber” should denote 
pays a regular monthly revenue and whose name appear: 
on the company’s monthly ledger, but it should not be in 
any way considered as denoting a cost unit. 

The word “Call” is at present indefinite, but may be 
easily defined by uniform agreement. 

“Dollars in Revenue” may also be easily defined by uni 
form agreement. 

As to the above terms I would suggest the following: 

I would not attempt to use the word “line,” but woul 


word any person who 
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substitute in its place the term “five hundred feet of single 
aerial distributed conductor”; underground cables and cable 
inside of buildings to be reduced to the equivalent of “five 
hundred feet of single aerial distributed conductor.” This 
to be done by considering 500 feet of aerial as equal to a 
larger quantity—whatever engineers shall agree on as be- 
ing the proper equivalent—of underground or building 
cables. This would reduce all pole and wire plant to one 
unit, which is the 500 feet of single aerial distributed con- 
ductor. 

The word “Station” should be used in place of the word 
“Instrument” and should be considered as a unit which 
comprises a telephone instrument and the necessary in- 
terior wiring and equipment to connect it to the line on 
which it operates. 

The term “Local Call” should mean a unit which con- 
sists of the act of an “A” operator plugging into a jack and 
answering a subscriber. A trunk call should be consid- 
ered as the equivalent of several local calls—whatever traf- 
fic man will agree is the proper equivalent—and the term 
“Toll Call” should be considered in the same way; thus 
reducing all calls to one unit, which is the local call. 

“Dollars in Revenue” should consist of the actual gross 
money charged for service sold. 

For the purpose of cost comparison I would not enter 
into the question of completed, busy, don’t answer, or other- 
wise lost calls, as an attempt to define all such calls sep- 
arately would lead into a mass of details not justified by 
the results. 

To arrive at reasonably accurate cost comparison the 
items which may be agreed as covering all operating ex- 
penses for the fiscal year should be added, and the total 
divided by the number of “Local Call” units or their 
equivalent for the year, which would give the operating 
expense per unit. 

The maintenance could be accurately arrived at by di- 
viding the maintenance into three items as follows: 

(a) Maintenance of exchange equipment. 

(b) Maintenance of station equipment. 

(c) Maintenance on all other items. 

The unit of maintenance of exchange equipment should 
be a switchboard number in service on the switchboard. 

The unit of maintenance of station equipment should be 
the “Station” as defined above. 

The unit of maintenance of all other items should be 
the line unit of “five hundred feet of single aerial dis- 
tributed conductor,” or its equivalent. 

The writer has been unable to get any literature or defi- 
nite thought of others on this. subject, and submits the 
above with the view of bringing forth discussion which 
will throw light on the important matter of what it is 
osting us to give service. After we adopt some definite 
ost units we can then compile the proper data and learn 
the exact profit or loss on business and residence, party 
nd single-line telephones, etc. 

There are very few, if any, large industries outside of 


The Report of 


In behalf of the officers of the International Independent 
Velephone Association, this report has been prepared, upon 
he request of the president, the Hon. E. H. Moulton, Min- 
ieapolis, who is unable to be with us today, as planned. 

It is with deepest regret that we learned of his enforced 
bsence upon this occasion, and especially as caused by 
reason of the recent coming of the grim visitor to one 
so closely identified with him as was his friend and asso- 
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the telephone business that do not know what their cost 
is, based on some kind of a standard unit. 

There is a tendency to confuse the subject of cost units 
with economy of operation. The question of what the 
proper cost of operation and maintenance should be should 
not be confused with the question of determining what the 
actual cost is. If actual costs are found on the basis of a 
comparative unit it is then possible to investigate and find 
if local conditions justify a larger expense per unit in one 
place than in another. 





Kentucky Independents Go on Record Against Merger 
With Bell Interests. 

At a meeting of representatives of the Kentucky Inde- 
pendent telephone companies and a number of Southern 
Indiana Independent telephone men held in Louisville, De- 
cember 6, it was unanimously decided that they will not 
join in any way the merger alleged to be planned in the 
interest of the Bell telephone companies. 

On the other hand, in order to offset the spread of such 
a combination to Kentucky, the merger of at least 100 In- 
dependent telephone companies in Kentucky and Southern 
Indiana with a total of upwards of $1,000,000 was declared 
to be advisable and a vote favorable to the taking of im- 
mediate steps to form such an Independent aggregation 
was taken. A committee, headed by Frank G. Hoge of 
Hopkinsville, was appointed to arrange the terms of the 
merger. 


New York Telephone Investigation—Bell Cuts Rates. 

Just as the committee of the New York legislature, 
which is investigating telephone matters, began its hear- 
ings in New York City, the New York Telephone Co. 
(Bell) announced a reduction in rates between the city and 
suburban points. Rates of 25, 20 and 15 cents, to points 
from about 5 to 15 miles from New York city hall, were 
reduced by 5 cents. The company denies that the cut 
was precipitated by the investigation. 

Last week persons claiming to represent Independent in- 
terests testified before the committee. T. N. Vail and 
other prominent Bell officials have been requested to ap- 
pear to testify in regard to the recent absorption of the 
Western Union company and other matters. 








A Course in Practical Electricity. 

Joseph K. Branch, B. S., M. E., is the author of a course 
of twelve lessons issued by the Branch Publishing Com- 
pany, of Chicago, for persons who wish to acquire a 
knowledge of practical electricity, covering elementary the- 
ories and matters pertaining to applied electricity, by home 
study. The course starts out with the most elemegtary 
subjects and gradually leads into discussions of the ac- 
tions of batteries, electromagnetic machinery, etc. 

The course is used by the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, of Chicago, and other large concerns for the educa- 
tion of employes, 


Secretary Ware 


ciate, Mr. L. L. C. Brooks. In this hour of his bereave- 
ment and increase of burdens, it is fitting that we express 
—what is in every heart here present—our appreciation 
of his very efficient and inspiring and cheerful service 
during the past year of his presidency, and our sincerest 
pledge of warmest friendship and sympathy to him. May 
his future be as his past—upright, sincere, ever honorable 
—a splendid example of the ideal business man—with that 
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large degree of success and excellent health that has here- 
tofore been his well earned portion. 
The Report. 

To this Association and the great cause for which it 
stands, the past year has been, all things considered, the 
most important of the twelve completed years of its rec- 
ord. In the decade preceding, the telephone had had the 
most remarkable record of any of the great public utilities. 
In that period the numerical growth had been over one 
thousand per cent, based upon the Government census for 
1907; a growth unlooked for, but caused by reason of im- 
provements in the quality of service and the reduction in 
rates—both the results of competition; a growth unplanned 
for, because unforeseen, but promptly and satisfactorily 
cared for, under the only circumstances in which develop- 
ment of such magmitude could be promptly and properly 
cared for, being through the spur and enterprise of honest 
competition. 

The companies of the people were organized, and vied 
with the old established telephone corporation in caring 
for the newly born requirements of all communities—good 
telephone service at fair rates. 

Thus, one year ago the Independent companies by the 
census report referred to operated one-half of the six mil- 
lion telephones in the United States; and this great coun- 
try had about double the number of telephones in daily 
use, than had all the world besides. Here was competition 
—elsewhere monopoly in the telephone business. 

Here the financial strength of the business was unques- 
tioned. No other public utility had so little indebtedness, 
per unit, and today it is still less. No other public utility 
took so few chances as did the telephone, and none other 
was deemed as necessary by the people of our great na- 
tion. 

There had been no lack of new business, but the oppo- 
site; there had been no important telephone failures, and 
no other business with which the general public had direct 
relations had a record so entirely free from financial dis- 
asters. All this is still true. 

This Association in its past record has stood for fair, 
legitimate competition in the telephone business and your 
organization today, through every one of its present of- 


ficers, without a single exception, stands for the same 
principles. Only through the knowing of these facts can 
the efforts of the Association’s officers during the past 


year, be appreciated and clearly understood. That the in- 
tegrity of the Independent telephone system must be main- 
tained and proper competition fostered to best conserve 
the interests of the American people, your officers have 
not for a moment doubted, and their record of the year 
centers wholly in this, their belief. 


OUTLINE FOR YEAR, 


The important matters in which this Association has 
been actively interested during the past twelve months, in 
addition to the regular and many individual calls and de- 
mands upon the Headquarters, may largely be summarized 
and in about the order of events, under the following 
heads: 

The Government Census for 1907. 

The Chicago struggle. 

Legislation. 

Mergers: Sales in Iowa. 


Continental Telephone & Telegraph Company. 
CENSUS FOR 1907. 
the 1907 


THE U. S. 


Disappointing though census report was to 


many, in that the Census Bureau found slightly less In- 
dependent than Bell telephones, yet it is by far the most 
valuable compilation of telephone statistics yet prepared, 
and great credit is due to the department for the energy 
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and ability shown in carrying forward this census work. 

The fact that 22,971 separate companies were located 
(of which about 35 were Bell and balance Independent), 
is in itself remarkable, being an increase of 151 per cent 
over the number shown in the census of 1902. 

The following table, previously published in TELEPHONY, 
March 13, 1909, is a list of states showing the number of tele- 
phones in each. 

The following tables comprise the reports, as given out 
by the department’s figures, showing the number of com- 
panies in each state, recently furnished us by the depart- 
ment, being particularly of interest. 


United States..............22,971 


NEIL, cn Se ater ea e-rarere 891 
NE chara. hrare agin lavaip ac has ee ee ae ee 21 
SY i dia aie 3 caw haw ae canals 37 New Hampshire .......... 58 
Pee Cree ee G47 New Jersey .ccccccccccces 33 
eID = coal wid tanecerpaieradeca Bt Plow Memiod .c<ccecccéceccs 47 
COROPREO ...ccecee wie kiniwaialere Be RO GE os eeks Se cen be sen 942 
CENCE kvcccccccseccee S North Carolina .....cccess 406 
Delaware ....... csabaneen SB Worth TekGte «i006 cccsss 259 
SINT thre do 3hs ain wnnlale bene MI uate ta orga sl ete he 984 
I ge toa a Ne re eae 715 
re ee eee Re eee eee 295 
AP ee Pe rer ee oe RSET Pemmeyivamin  onkiccccccccs 597 
OIE, 5x cates Sua cab wiaala S83 Bhodge Island .....6cccces } 
ERS Pama nt i soe 445 South Carolina .....cccccs 143 
Oe ee ee 1,248 South Dakota ............. 330 
MOOI 6 be dewdeendsccess SRD WOUCNNSO  oiio is 6s tc nk dsse5 214 
II a:bchew seis dine elena le sae oe ae ae 998 
le a aaa crirhnes atone deo BME Ska asad scceced peesles 19 
Pre ee ore re Se IN a ei ete oi a a 100 
Massachusetts ...........- Oe ES Scoot dan ace cae 290 
pS ee ays eee 634 Washington ....cccccccece 480 
ED. isc Se reside dere 825 West Virginia ............ 195 
EE 5. ow acas. eww awe on Be WUE, cdivicdacntcawaion 704 
MI cis aicowrd cnt dteiosw alerts Dee. WON vadacacvwedecaac’ 64 
WORN oo kb0060 ce cceksacx 97 


Census of Telephones, 1907—Number of Systems and Lines: by 


States. 


After giving due credit to the Government’s census re- 
port, and our hearty endorsement, as before stated, there 
yet is good ground, we think, for believing, that while 
107,000 more Bell telephones were reported to the Gov- 
ernment than shown by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company’s annual report for 1907, as a matter of 
fact the 
thousands short of the actual facts, by reason of no reports 
being made to the Census Department by a large number 
of the smaller companies and others. 


number of Independent telephones were many 


The writer spent five days in Kansas, and by personally 


using the telephone in talking with officers of local 


companies, principally mutual rural associated organiza- 


tions, secured a list of companies or rural exchanges hav- 
>» 


ing over 32,000 telephones, whose officers were 
positive no report had ever been made to the Govern- 
ment, or its agents, by them. Mr. W. S. Vivian made : 


similar brief examination in the Central portion of New 
York and in lower Michigan with somewhat similar re- 
sults. The examinations were casual and not verified an 
in those three cases, while aggregating over 100,000 tele 
phones, cannot be considered accurately correct. 
However, the State Commission of Michigan has re 
cently reported for taxation a list of 786 telephone com- 
panies in the being more than were re 
ported to the Census Department for the year 1907, as 
shown by the table before given. Somewhat similar dif 
ferences could be cited in other states—all going to show 
that only by active co-operation of the local companies: 
with the Government can we hope for a reasonably ac- 
curate report as to the actual number of telephones in 
service in the United States. That there were more In- 
dependent than Bell telephones in 1907 cannot be doubted 
The showing made by the Government report may ac 
count somewhat for the sudden changes of the Bell polic 


state, 252 














eee Cal 


CRA HRY 
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about that time, and much of the activities in various di- 
rections during the past year, and particularly in the leg- 
islation attempted, and in the mergers and change in own- 
ership of properties in states by said report shown to be 
overwhelmingly Independent. 

The census report was issued just at a time when it 
could be used with telling effect in the strenuous strug- 
ele between the Association and Chicago, beginning al- 
most immediately after the adjournment of the last con- 
vention and continuing to mid-summer. 

In the grouping of the census figures by state sections, 
as shown in the tables next given herewith, very inter- 
esting deductions can be made. 

Thus, in the six Central States (Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and West Virginia) there were 80,- 
000 more exclusively Independent than Bell telephones, 
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after deducting all the Independent telephones having con- 
nection with both systems—the Bell figures including the 
cities of Chicago, Milwaukee and Cincinnati, contributing 
to these Bell figures over 200,000 telephones. 

Likewise, there were in said six states, outside the three 
cities named (Chicago, Milwaukee and Cincinnati), more 
exclusively Independent telephones in 1907 than all other 
telephones combined; and 280,000 more exclusively In- 
dependent than exclusively Bell telephones. 

In the seven Western States of Iowa, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota and South Da- 
kota, there were more than twice as many exclusively In- 
dependent than exclusively Bell telephones in 1907. 

Other equally interesting comparisons can be 
particularly as to individual states, from the tables, which 


made, 


here follow: 





Total Independent 

New England States. Telephones. (Non-Bell.) 
COI OHIO a wisi oda 63,898 1,815 
RO ie inl al eines getees 53,134 16,024 
Massachusetts 209,383 5,324 
New Hamoshite. ... 6.6.26. 28,920 6,488 
Vermont nie eee aaa 30,833 13,917 
MORE TMGNG gi scidw.cic sclera 30,605 1,538 
ND snokie'stn dled craic gata 416,773 45,106 


Eastern Middle States. 


Delaware and Maryland..... 110,282 19,896 





PO DE siccw rn ianwp areas 116,988 19,134 
NEW FOC ccwssesienesegces 685,512 180,759 
Pennsylvania 450,403 174,582 
Total sd .1,363.185 394,371 
Central States—East. 
INN tN 55500 6otho a sopnssl ha tenacd oes 558,585 285,322 
re ere ee 289,452 216,990 
PORCTMEORE. ainid.onacer dunce eid oped 209,842 106.049 
WN phic etal was dius orats oan Carnes 495,636 312,278 
West Virginia ...5.ciscecces 62,144 46,609 
Wisconsin 158,875 89,005 
TE ijiae secede OS 1,774,534 1,056,253 
Western Central States. 
Eo Se a SNE Cech aay 332,545 279,773 
WRN Sa a ort otra a 200,233 161,913 
WEMNGCGOER. 80S % dares emcee sleas 171,479 114,618 
Remsen. feeb Sig oa see 312,527 220,823 
Se 5 ees eer 153,279 105,610 
PROG: BE Sc ka avacwor 34.087 26,635 
E.SUN Wkdkdennew ies 48,405 44,751 
ATRIAIIONOD coc 5 Skies pancwciens 68,125 38,009 
WMO eS ocorc iat avis ie oteran aie a 1,320,680 992,132 
Southern States. 
i Eee Caen ee 40,481 14,985 
NS ae Ce eee 49,576 32,150 
FREE: badd twa eenes bakes 17,522 11,160 
NE. Sc ceanawianswuteas 62,260 26,204 
TM nis in gc ee enbcdee s&s 93,996 51,796 
Fe Ee ae are 35,692 6,184 
NI aid ester bie Heke ine 37,627 13,567 
North Carolina ..........0.: 37,104 20,597 
OWEN COPONAS 6.5. i se esses 20,911 7,872 
TCROMIOE . once vacnckascewss 71,130 25,758 
SO id net ae ccaeac es 187.862 108,832 
i ON reer *... 55,541 24,118 
Ce ee eT *... 709,702 343,223 


























Bell Independent with Independent No. of 
(A. T. & T. Co.) Bell connection. without Bell Co.’s. 
connection. 
62,083 352 1,463 13 
37,110 7,830 8,194 153 
204,059 650 4,674 38 
22,432 2,482 4,006 58 
16,916 7,020 6,897 100 
29,067 1,267 271 a 
371,667 19.601 25,505 366 
$0,386 217 19,679 26 
97,854 831 18,303 33 
504,753 23,992 156,767 942 
275,821 11,976 162,906 597 
968,814 37,016 357,355 1,598 
273.263 109,101 176,221 1,817 
72,462 50,065 166,925 883 
103,793 30,933 75,116 534 
183,358 29,284 182,994 984 
15,535 3,238 43,37 195 
69.870 36,366 52,639 704 
718,281 258,987 797.266 §,117 
52,772 74,806 204,967 3,445 
38.320 66,880 95,033 1,243 
56,861 46.547 68,071 825 
91,704 82,393 138,430 2,648 
47,669 45,252 60,358 891 
7,452 10,542 16,093 259 
3,654 25,939 18,812 330 
30.116 36,570 1,439 715 
328,548 388,929 603,203 18,356 
25,496 3,944 11,041 297 
17,426 10,265 21,885 547 
6,362 3,691 7,469 95 
36,056 9,072 17,132 224 
42,200 9,035 42,758 429 
29,508 4,351 1,833 69 
24,960 5,235 8,332 271 
16,507 4,714 15,883 400 
13,039 1,867 6,005 143 
15.372 9,241 16,517 214 
79,050 30,33 77,498 998 
31,423 4,447 19,671 290 
366.479 96,199 246,024 3,977 











Based on American T. & T. Co. Claims—U. S. Report 1907. 
Independent 


Independent with Bell Bell 





States. Exclusively. Connections. Exclusively. Total. 
Ohio (1) . . 282,994 29,284 161,358 473,636 
Per cent 60 6 34 100 
Indiana (2) ....166,925 50,065 70,000 286.990 
Per cent ..... 51 12 24 rhe 
Illinois (3) ..... 176,231 109,101 130,000 115,332 
ree cent ..... 42 26 31 
Total ....626,150 188,450 361,358 1,175,958 
Per cent ..... 53 17 20 100 


1, Cincinnati excluded—not Central Union. 

2. Evansville excluded—not Central Union. 

3. Chicago excluded—not Central Union. 

In these three states, excluding the three cities not hav- 
ing telephone competition, the Independents have 234 per 
cent of Bell’s 100 per cent of telephones. 
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Total Independent Bell Independent with Independent No. of 
Pacific and Mountain States. Telephones. (Non-Bell.) (A.T.& T. Co.) Bell connection. without Bell Co.’s. 
connection. 
NE: sg goin wea ore bse ie 6,203 3,148 oe os 3,148 37 
SR Oe rere ee 237,672 65,977 171,695 9,607 56,370 311 
ED 555 oaks mache cavne le 65,908 4,473 61,435 1,620 2,853 104 
(CECE CPE cers nope eae me 16,394 5,754 10,640 1,288 4,466 82 
I, Sots Sea tewanates 17,168 8,118 9,050 846 7,272 97 
EE aide anced oheserewnss s 4,601 2,081 2,520 734 1,347 21 
PEbW  RECMICO 2a eek ic cece ee 6,653 3,476 S177 759 2.737 47 
NN ona ccesn'nodun a @ warvia On ele 49,629 16,223 33,406 10,675 5,548 295 
Sa tai adGn 6h eae oe 30,630 10,528 20,102 451 10,077 19 
Washington ................ 98,846 35,652 63,194 9,168 6,484 480 
I is oa a: uot ale are ees 533,704 155,430 © 378,274 35,148 120,282 1,557 
SUMMARY. 
STATES. 
OE ee cui eekiee mien 416,773 45,106 371,667 19,601 25,505 366 
I oo sad agro wigs cota’ o: nia oie acai 1,363,185 394,371 968,814 37,016 357,355 1,598 
AE rr arr 1,774,534 1,056,253 718,281 258,987 797,266 5,117 
NM C2 ohn ga tte alata Se 1,320,680 992,132 328,929 608,929 603,203 10,356 
ee Se Ee eee 709,702 343,223 366,479 96,199 246,024 3,977 
III a o  kua’s Painod ecw ale weal 533,704 155,430 378,274 35,148 120,282 1,557 
MR Mia ces etc ae baa 6,118,578 2,986,515 3,132,062 835,880 2,149,635 22,971 
Chicago, December 6, 1909. 
Iowa—U. S. Census 1907. 

P Telephones Per cent 

IT ERIN Sano rg aa db wie ase ula w aid Wo: b Rb e We OREN Bd RAS ew WTEC Mass 279,773 84 

NN ors CN ssa a gator couch eid lav iw Hew ewww DELS we ese ene aT EE asians bee ws 52,772 16 

NR tra eh RI artes tig wi dpe @ lib Se ices Hod teva 9 ce Malga RU cacaita aa eld de ada dedi Gun AR aan A 332,545 100 

IOWA—BASED ON BELL CLAIMS. 
Per A. T. & T. Co: report to U.S. 

Telephones. Per cent 

Independents exclusively .......... 204,967 62 

Independents with Bell......... 74,806 23 

Bell exclusively 52,772 16 

Total ROO6 bkkt ud KeEAGAEN ERED Ded ee Rha NENA NE RERTSe Tee hendesixe. See 100 

Ohio. Indiana. 
Tele- Per Tele- Per Due to a Loss of Potential. 

U. 5. Census ere. phones. cent. phones. cent. “When there was talk of an opposition telephone sys- 
Independent Companies. . . 312,278 63 216,990 75 tem in Asbury Park,” says the Long Branch, N. J. Rec- 
Bell Companies ........... a95 208 ” 73,468 25 ord, of November 18, “the New York and New Jersey 

pre ey SR “~~ company installed scores of telephones as pay stations, 

Total +o ++» -495,636 100 289,452 100 the company to pay those in whose places they were. in- 

CENTRAL UNION BELL TERRITORY. onntiid tie 


stailed a percentage of the receipts. This 
subscriber to have the use of a telephone without cost ex- 
cept when he had occasion to make calls himself. In 
some instances less than $1 a month was turned over to 
the company and out of this the subscriber received his 
commission. Hereafter all pay stations must guarantee 
receipts of $2.50 a month. If the subscriber fails to tak 
in $2.50 in a month he is obliged to pay the difference 
between what he does take in and the guaranteed amount.’ 


— 





Central Home Telephone Co. Sold Under Foreclosure. 


The Central Home Telephone Company, of Louisvill 
Ky., owning lines and exchanges in Kentucky and Sout! 
ern Indiana, was sold under foreclosure, on Dec. 1, 
Louisville. It was bid in for $250,000 by E. H. Cady, re] 
resenting bondholders of Toledo. The property will b 
reorganized, and there seems to ke no reason to doubt th: 
the physical system will continue in the hands of Ind: 
pendent interests. 
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The New Constitution of the Association 


The new constitution of the Association which was adopted 
at the convention is as follows: 


For the government of the Association or its Committees, 
Robert’s Rules of Order shall prevail unless otherwise specially 
provided by the Constitution and By-Laws of the Association. 


ARTICLE I.—NAME. 
The name of this Association shall be the National Independ- 
ent Telephone Association. 


ARTICLE II.—OBJECTS. 

The objects and purposes of this Association are to improve 
telephone service and facilities in the United States; to strengthen 
the union of the Independent telephone companies, through the 
association together of local companies, into a more perfect 
national Independent telephone system, and to secure the exten- 
sion and improvement of the same; 

To insure the permanent maintenance of such national Inde- 
pendent telephone system as a competitor of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and its subsidiary and allied com- 
panies or successors, thereby securing to the people of the 
United States the continuance of the benefits of competition in 
the public telephone service; 

To gather, publish and distribute information relating to the 
technical, financial and public aspects of the telephone business, 
and to protect the Independent system against unfair and unlaw- 
ful attacks, and,to do everything necessary and proper to pro- 
mote the general welfare of its members. 


ARTICLE III.— HEADQUARTERS, 

The principal place of business of this Association shall be 

located as the Board of Directors may determine. 
ARTICLE IV, SECTION I.—MANAGEMENT. 

The management of the affairs of this Association shall be 
vested in a board of seventeen directors, who shall be elected by 
ballot at the annual meeting of the Association, and shall serve 
for one year unless sooner disqualified, or until their successors 
are elected and qualified. Not more than two directors from any 
state or territory shall serve on the Board at any one time. 

SECTION II.—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 

The Board of Directors within ten days after their election 
shall elect an Executive Committee of seven persons, of whom 
the President shall be one and ex-officio chairman, who shall, 
during the interim between the meetings of the Board of Di- 
rectors, exercise all the powers and duties of said Board. A 
majority of said committee shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

If any member of the Executive Committee is absent from two 
consecutive meetings without satisfactory excuse, the same shall 
operate as a resignation of his office. 

SECTION III.—OFFICERS, 

The officers of this Association shall consist of a president, 
one or more vice presidents, a secretary and a treasurer (which 
latter two offices may be filled by one and the same person), 
and such other officers as may be found necessary for the trans- 
action of the business of the Association. 

All officers shall be elected annually by the Board of Directors 
and shall hold office for one year unless sooner disqualified, or 
until their successors are elected and qualified. 

ARTICLE V, SECTION I.—ADVISORY BOARD. 

There is hereby created an Advisory Board, consisting of the 
presidents of the state and territorial associations affiliated with 
and in good standing in this Association. 

The president of this Association shall be a member and ex- 
officio chairman of the Advisory Board. 

SECTION II.—DUTIES. 

The Advisory Board shall meet at the place of holding the 
annual convention, the day preceding the first session of the 
convention, at 2 o’clock p. m. It shall appoint the following 
committees, which shall make report at the Convention: 

1. Committee on Credentials. 

2. Committee on Nominations. 

3. Committee on Amendments to the Constitution. 

It shall hear reports of officers and Board of Directors, and 
recommend a policy to be pursued by the Association. It may 
be called together at any time by the Board of Directors, upon 
ten days’ notice, which notice shall also specify the object and 
necessity for calling the meeting. A majority of the members 
attending a meeting shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business. 

Upon written request of any five members of the Advisory 
Board, it shall be the duty of the secretary of the Association 
to call a meeting of the Advisory Board at the Association head- 
quarters within ten days after such report. 

ARTICLE VI.—AUXILIARY COM MITTEE. 

There may be appointed by the president, as soon as practicable 
after the Annual Convention, after consulting with the presi- 
dents of the various state and territorial associations, a com- 
mittee of not less than fifteen members from among the more 
prominent persons in the United States, who are financially in- 


terested in the Independent telephone business, for the purpose 
of consulting together as to ways and means of furthering Inde- 
pendent telephony and the objects of this Association. 

The president shall call such committee together at such time 
and place as he shall deem best. and the members of the Board 
of Directors shall be invited to attend said meeting and shall 
act conjointly therewith. 


ARTICLE VII.—MEETINGS. 

The time and place of holding the annual meeting of this 
Association shall be fixed by the Board of Directors at least 
two months in advance, and shall be announced through the 
telephone journals; special meetings may be held at such other 
times and places as the Board of Directors may, from time to 
time, direct. The call for any such special meetings (stating the 
time, place and objects) shall be mailed at least fifteen days 
prior to the time of holding the same, to the members of this 
Association, and no business affecting the general interests of 
the Association shall be transacted, except as specified in the 
calls. 

ARTICLE VIII.—MEMBERSHIP. 


Section 1. Any state, territorial or provincial Independent 
telephone association, representing a majority of units in interest 
in such state, territory or province (each unit to consist of 
either one operating telephone or one circuit mile of toll line), 
and having subscribed to this Constitution, shall be eligible to 
membership in this Association, upon an affirmative two-thirds 
vote of the members present and voting, at any regular or called 
meeting of this Association; provided, however, that application 
may be made in the interim between such meetings to the Board 
of Directors, which may pass upon and grant such applications; 
and further provided, that the units represented by any such 
applicant shall not be represented by any other organization in 
which they may have membership; and provided further, that 
after any state, territorial or -provincial organization is com- 
pleted, and admitted to membership in this Association, no dis- 
trict or local organization in such state, territory or province 
shall be eligible to separate membership in this Association, ex- 
cept upon the recommendation of the said state territorial or 
provincial association. Membership in this Association, however, 
shall be contingent upon the payment of assessments levied (as 
provided for in Article IX), which assessments shall in no case 
be less than five dollars ($5) per annum. 

Section 2. The Board of Directors is authorized and empow- 
ered to create sectional memberships for manufacturers, supply 
dealers, engineers, publishers of telephone magazines and jour- 
nals, or the employes of any such person or companies, and 
also for the employes of telephone operating companies, and 
honorary members, and to fix the dues thereof, also to fix the 
representation to which such sections shall be entitled, provided, 
however, that the total representation of all of such sections 
combined shall not exceed one-third of the representation of the 
total delegates entitled to attend any convention. 


ARTICLE IX.—ANNUAL DUES. 

The annual dues shall be levied, from time to time, by the 
Board of Directors, through the secretary, who shall send out 
the call thirty days before the same is payable, which shall not 
exceed five cents per unit per annum. 

ARTICLE X.—REPRESENTATION, 

The several state, territorial, or provincial associations, mem- 
bers of this Association, may be represented at the annual or 
any special meetings of this Association by delegates chosen or 
appointed by said organization in such manner aS may be pre- 
seribed by the constitution and by-laws of such associations; but 
the number of delegates so chosen shall not exceed one for each 
10,000 units or a majority fraction thereof, as prescribed in 
Article VIII of this Constitution. The units herein referred to 
are only those represented by the membership of such state, 
territorial or provincial associations; provided, however, any In- 
dependent operating telephone company not represented by any 
state, territorial, or provincial association shall be entitled to 
representation in the annual convention of the Association upon 
payment of the regular assessments per unit and shall be en- 
titled to one vote and one additional vote for each 10,000 units 
or major fraction thereof. 


ARTICLE XI.—QUORUM. 
A majority of all the delegates present and voting: at’ the 
meetings of the Association, shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 


ARTICLE XII.—DUTIES OF PRESIDENT. 

The president shall preside at all meetings of the Association, 
Board of Directors, Advisory Board, Executive Committee and 
Auxiliary Committee; shall approve and.countersign all orders 
drawn on the treasurer, and shall be the general executive officer 
of the Association for the purpose of carrying on its business, 
and shall perform such other duties as may be prescribed by 
the Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE XIII.—DUTIES OF VICE-PRESIDENT. 

The duties of the vice-president shall be to act in the ab- 
sence of the president, and perform such duties as would devolve 
on the president if personally present. 
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ARTICLE XIV.—DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY. 
the duties of the secretary shall be to keep the records of 
this Association; notify all members of any general or special 
meeting of the same to be held; draw all orders on the treas- 
urer, after approval of same by the president and himself, and 
perform such other duties as the Board of Directors may require. 
He shall give bond of some approved surety company for such 
an amount as may be required by the Board of Directors—said 
bond to be approved by the said board and paid for by the 
Association. 

ARTICLE XV.—DUTIES OF THE TREASURER. 

The duties of the treasurer shall be to receive all moneys of 
the Association, and to safely keep and pay out the same on 
the approval of the president and secretary. He shall also be 
custodian of any contracts or other papers, except the records 
of the proceedings of the Association. He shall give bond of 
some approved surety company for such an amount as may be 
required by the Board of Directors—the said bond to be ap- 
proved by the said board and paid for by the Association. 

ARTICLE XVI.—ANNUAL AUDIT. 

A public accountant approved by the Board of Directors shall 
be employed to make an audit of the financial books of the 
Association annually. The report of such audit shall be made 
to the president and Board of Directors, and by them submitted 
to the annual convention. 

ARTICLE XVII.—VACANCIES AND DISQUALIFICATIONS OF OFFICERS. 

Any director or other officer of this Association, who, person- 
ally or through any company with which he is connected, shall 
become identified in any way with the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company or any of its subsidiary or allied com- 
panies, shall be considered as having tendered his resignation 
of any and all offices held by him in this Association. and any- 
one accepting office in this Association does so with the above 
understanding. 

The Board of Directors of this Association by a two-thirds 
vote of all the members, may require the resignation of any 
officer or director. The Board of Directors, in case of resigna- 
tion. disqualification or death cf any director or other officer. 
shall appoint his successor until the next regular or special 
meeting of the Association, when all vacancies shall be filled 
by the Association. 

ARTICLE XVIII.—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The following order of business for Association meetings shall 
prevail: 

1. Meeting to be called to order by the president. 

2 Reading of the minutes of the last meeting by the secretary 


3. Report of officers and committees. 

4. Appointment of committees, regular and special 

5. Written reports of state and territorial associations. 
6. The program. 

7. Hearing the reports of committees. 

8. Election of directors. 

9. Transaction of miscellaneous business. 


10. Presentation of new business. 
11. Adjournment. 
ARTICLE XIX.—BY-LAWS. 
The Board of Directors may in its discretion adopt such bvy- 
laws as it may deem expedient, not inconsistent with this con- 
stitution, and the articles of incorporation of this Association. 


ARTICLE XX.—AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS. 

These by-laws may be amended at any annual meeting of the 
Association by an affirmative vote of a majority of the mem- 
bers present, or at any special meeting of which due _ notice 
shall have been given, at least thirty days previously, to every 
member of the Associaticn. Such notice shall specify, among 
other things, each article and section of the by-laws which it is 
proposed to amend, and the amendment offered thereto; pro- 
vided, however, that no amendment shall be made at any meet- 
ing authorizing the Association to assess more than five cents 
(5c) per unit per annum, without giving at least thirty days’ 
written notice of the proposed amendment. 





Wisconsin Railroad Commission Rules cn Directory Ad- 
vertising. 

By the recent decision of the railroad commission of 
Wisconsin, it is held that telephone companies have the 
right to place advertising matter in their directories as 
long as such a practice does not interfere with the public 
functions of the companies. The Fond du Lac Business 
Men’s Association and others petitioned the railroad com- 
mission about a month ago to compel the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Company to furnish its patrons with directories free 
from all advertising matter. The principal contentions of 
the association were that by the use of telephone directories 
containing advertisements in places of business and resi- 
dence of the telephone company’s subscribers, such places 
were used for advertising and promoting the business of 
those firms or persons advertised in the directories: that 
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this exploitation of the business and callings of persons, 
often rivals, injured greatly the persons compelled to keep 
such directories in their places of business or residence; 
and that by refusing to furnish directories free from ad- 
vertising matter, the Wisconsin Telephone Company had 
discriminated against those who had petitioned for such 
a directory. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Company replied that the ad- 
vertisements in the directories enabled it to furnish them 
free to patrons, and no objectionable matter was allowed 
to enter them. It also stated that in order to please the 
business men’s association, no advertising matter had been 
placed upon the top or bottom of the directory pages of 
the Fond du Lac directory. . 

In addition to the decision of the commission, it took 
occasion to inject the following gratuitous remarks con- 
cerning a telephone directory as an advertising medium: 

“Furthermore, one can hardly conceive of a poorer general 
advertising medium than a telephone directory, which is only 
consulted whena person desires to get into immediate com- 
munication with some one at another subscriber’s station. 
After ascertaining the number of the station desired, the 
person consulting the directory lays it aside and proceeds 
to ring up the central exchange for the proper connection. 
* * * * About the only merit attributable to a tele- 
phone directory as an advertising agency is that the in- 
dividual subscriber may thereby always have at hand the 
names and places of business of dealers in articles which 
Doubt- 


less such advertisements do divert some trade from local 


he is unable or unwilling to buy of local dealers. 


dealers, but the amount so diverted is probably a neglibible 
factor when compared with the volume of local trade as 
a whole. While these observations are gratuitous and 
unnecessary to a determination of the case, they are made 
with a view of alleviating, if possible, the anxiety resulting 
from what seems to us a fanciful rather than a real menace 
to the business interests of Fond du Lac 


Keystone Report for October. 
The report of the Keystone Telephone Co. for tie month of 
October compares as follows: 











1909 1908 Changes 
ie OE foe sn nsaenwaken $91,560 $88,819 Inc. $2,741 
ee eee 45,544 43,420 Inc. 2,124 

CE NE nian cine owcaln es $46,016 $45,399 Inc. $ 617 
ob a re 32,768 34,482 Dec. 1,714 
ek, GUI os sad casas $13,248 $10,917 Inc. $2,331 





A Correction. 

In last week’s issue of TELEPHONY, page 593 was devoted 
to views in the factory of a manufacturing company. The 
caption credited the views to the Monarch Telephone Manu- 
facturing Company, when they really are views in the fac- 
tory of the North Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
error was caused by the engraver neglecting to return the 
copy after making the cuts and to a misunderstanding in our 
office. 





The Chicago Electrical Show. 

Plans for the 1910 Chicago Electrical Show, to be held 
at the Coliseum, January 15-29 inclusive, are being rapidly 
worked out. As usual, the decorative scheme will be some- 
thing a little bit better than has ever been previously 
adopted, for the Electrical Show outdoes itself in this 
work with each succeeding exhibition. Manager Homer 
E. Niesz reports a large number of reservations of space, 
and from the names of firms represented it is clear that 
the telephone business will do its share to make up the 
interesting quota of electrical devices which are sched- 
uled for prominent positions at the show. 
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Convention Notes 


The pole dealers were well represented at the convention, 
among those observed by TELEPHONY being Dr. W. A. 
Kessler, of the Crescent Lumber Co., Pittsburg; G. L. Mor- 
rell, of the Interstate Lumber Co., Cleveland; J. C. Kirk- 
patrick and Eugene Zeloff, of the National Pole Co., Esca- 
naba; T. P. Bradley and V. A. Anderson, of the Bradley 
Timber & Railway Supply Co., Duluth; Ernest L. Clark and 
T. F. Reese, of the Valentine-Clark Co., Chicago; H. J. 
Jeffery, of the Paducah Pole & Timber Co., Paducah, Ky.; 
E. L. Robinson, of the Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co., 
Richwood, W. Va., and J. A. Navarre, of Bissell & Co., 
Toledo. 


J. A. McLean, Wichita, Kan., exhibited a transposition 
bracket which interested all who saw it. It is understood 
that another Wichita man, D. Covey, is the inventor of a 
guy-wire stretcher, of which a model was exhibited in the 
room of the Anderson Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


The Telepost Co., of New York, which is now opening 
offices in a number of the leading cities of the country, was 
at the Convention in force, being represented by Messrs. 
Sellers, of New York, Sipperly, of Chicago, and others. 
Invitations, extending the complimentary use of their serv- 
ice from the Chicago office, were issued to the delegates 
and visitors as they registered. 


J. B. Hoge, ex-president of the International Association, 
who is now located in the Y. M. C. A. building, Chicago, 
attended the Convention in the interests of the Telephone 
Fire Insurance Exchange—a co-operative company organ- 
ized for the protection of Independent telephone exchanges. 


A. L. Peterson, proprietor of the Electric Specialty Co., 
Cresco, Iowa, was introducing his new style condensers and 
test clips at the Convention. 


E. E. Clement, inventor of the Clement Auto-manual tele- 
phone apparatus, which is receiving general attention in 
telephone circles, ran over from Washington, D. C., to 
meet his many telephone friends and help out his associates 
in the North Electric Co. with their exhibit. 


J. J. Comer, of the Tel-musici Co., Baltimore, Md., made 
an interesting exhibit of his new telephone proposition, 
whereby music is supplied to telephone subscribers from 
phonographic records located in the central office. His 
headquarters were on the second floor of the Annex hotel, 
where many leading telephone officials were highly enter- 
tained and bcame interested in its business features. 
‘TELEPHONY had prepared a more complete description of 
this proposition, but was unable to secure cuts for illustra- 
tive purposes in time for this issue. 

Carl Peirce, of Elkhart, Ind., who recently sold his line 
of telephone brackets and construction supplies to Hubbard 
& Co., of Pittsburg, was shaking hands with his many 
friends during the Convention. He is still located at Elk- 
hart, but will join the Hubbard forces at Pittsburg as soon 
as they have ready for occupancy a large new building 
which is being constructed for the manufacture of the 
Peirce specialties. 

Mr. H. R. Van Deventer’s new book “Telephonology,” 
which was first announced at this Convention, received much 
attention during the meeting. 

Messrs. Grant, Freeman and Smith gave the American 
Conduit Co. a very thorough representation during the 
‘Convention. 

A fine new line of metal operators’ chairs, manufactured 
by the Royal Metal Co., Chicago, was introduced. 

Jasper N. Blackburn, of the Everstick Anchor Co., St. 
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Louis, was calling upon his friends and patrons at the 
Convention. 


J. V. Meyer, of the Kettle River Quarries Co., Minneap- 
olis and St. Louis. took an active part during the Conven- 
tion in bringing the attention of the delegates and visitors 
ro his company’s very complete facilities for treating poles, 
cross arms, etc. 


The interests of the Standard Earth Auger Co., Chicago, 
were well cared for at the Convention by Mr. Fuller. 


Tom P. Bradley and V. A. Anderson, of the Bradley Tim- 
ber & Railway Supply Co., Duluth, Minn., were mixing with 
their many friends at the convention. 

R. G. Henderson, of Wichita, Kan., secretary and sales 
manager for the Anderson Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
started to attend the Convention, where his firm was mak- 
ing an exhibit, but his train was delayed eleven hours be- 
cause of heavy snow storms, and Mr. Henderson reached 
Chicago at eight o’clock Thursday night, after the meeting 
was over and almost everybody had gone home. He found 
his associates of the Anderson company at the station, 
however, and prepared to give him the right sort of a wel- 
come. 

J. F. Wright attended the meeting for the purpose of 
bringing his new style wrench to the attention of the dele- 
gates and visitors. This wrench, advertised as giving “more 
power, more speed and more profit,” is manufactured by the 
Wright Wrench Manufacturing Co., Canton, Ohio, which is 
making a specialty of telephone trade. 

W. C. Polk, of Toledo, and W. H. Crumb and K. B. 
Miller were among the telephone engineers in attendance. 


W. S. Pearne, sales manager for Julius Andrae & Sons, 
Milwaukee, came for a couple of days. 


Jas. Cumings, président of the Central Telephone & Elec- 
tric Co., St. Louis, came up to see the ‘bunch” as usual. 


Cc. O. C. Dennis, president of the Premier Electric Co., 
Chicago., was in attendance, 

J. J. McInerney, sales manager of the French Carbon & 
Battery Co., Madison, Wis., attended the convention and 
reported their trade in the Fleur de Lis dry cells rapidly 
increasing. 

E. F. Kirkpatrick, the conduit man, was very largely in 
evidence as usual at all Conventions. 

Jos. J. Devney, sales manager for the Doe Battery Co., 
Cleveland, O., was picking up orders and acquaintances at 
the Convention. 


Telephony Publishing Co., Chicago, had one of the most 
complete representations of any firm at the Convention, its 
headquarters being directly opposite the elevator in room 
618. Messrs. H. B. McMeal, H. D. Fargo, Franklin H. 
Reed and S. R. Edwards represented the editorial depart- 
ment; W. H. Graffis, John Hastie, John F. Gilmore and 
Daniel O’Connell the advertising department, and B. L. 
Conway and Emma Hamilton the subscription department. 

Mr. White represented the White-Good Steel Co., 
which furnishes magnet steel, etc., to many telephone manu- 
facturers. 


C. C. Carew, of the Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., was in attendance. 


Ira T. Swartz, the Indianapolis broker in Independent 
telephone securities, was in attendance. 

Ed. Hammond, Chicago manager, represented the inter- 
ests of the American Electrical Works, Phillipsdale, R. I. 
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Apparatus for Timing Calls. 

The Telechronometer Company, of Rochester, N. Y., 
was new in the field of exhibitors, but on account of the 
novel feature of its exhibit, as well as the fact that every 
delegate to the convention is deeply interested in seeing 
the problems which this company is working upon brought 
to a solution, its quarters were a center of deep interest. 

The company took this year’s convention as a favorable 
opportunity for introducing to the operating interests, its 
time-measure equipment, to which it has given the euphoni- 
ous as well as descriptive name “Telechronometer.” The 
exhibit included a complete central station plant as well 
as four subscribers’ stations equipped with its meters, 
together with several subscribers’ stations without meters 
for comparative demonstrative purposes. The demonstra- 
tion seemed to be complete and to fulfill the chief merits 
claimed for the system. 

One of the chief purposes of the Telechronometer is to 
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of lines, thus tending to make good service possible on 
party lines. 

Fourth, the elimination of “rubbering,” since the listener 
on a party line will be charged the same as though origi- 
nating the call, and that this will, therefore, tend to lessen 
the annoyance to both subscribers and the operating com- 
panies to the very great betterment of the service. 

Fifth, that the securities of a company operating under 
such system, and deriving its revenue from such an equit- 
able rate, will be more stable and that they will hold a 
higher position in the field of finance. 

There were few delegates who did not make a careful 
inspection of the Telechronometer, and even those who 
expressed satisfaction with the flat-rate system of charge 
for service generally seemed convinced of the mechanical 
accuracy of the Telechronometer, and at the same time 
were much amazed at the simplicity and refinement of its 
construction. One of the points which undoubtedly will 





Equipment for Operating Time Register. 


regulate traffic methods. Generally speaking, telephone 
traffic methods are regarded as being from ten to fifteen 
years behind similar services, such as water, gas and elec- 
tricity. The claim is confidently made that the Tele- 
chronometer will do for the telephone what the watt-hour 
meter has done for electric operating companies; that is 
to say, it will substitute an accurate time-use measure- 
ment for flat rate, which is no measurement, or for the 
message count rate where that system is in operation. 

With the installation of the Telechronometer system it 
is urged that among others the following improvements 
would result: 

First, an enlarged subscribers’ list, due to the elimina- 
tion of “free service’”—service free to neighbors but, of 
course, costly to operating companies. 

Second, the establishment of a low minimum, bringing 
the service within the reach of a larger class of patrons. 

Third, the cutting off, by the substitution of the rate 
per minute system of charge, of the present wasteful use 


appeal to operators who already have found it necessary 
to take up for serious consideration the question of equaliz- 
ing both traffic and rates is that the Telechronometer sys- 
tem is adaptable without any interference with or disturb- 
ance of either central office or subscriber’s station. 

The representatives of the company made it plain that 
it is not antagonizing any operating company but rather 
that it is so sanguine that the principle of “Measure for 
Measure,” which has come to be applied to all other forms 
of public service and utilities, must finally obtain in a tele- 
phone field that its province is one of co-operation and 
assistance. The Telechronometer has been standardized 
by the General Electric Company, after nearly two years 
of laboratory test and study, so that the character of work- 
manship is guaranteed. 

The Wales Visible Adding Machine made by the Adder 
Machine Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., had an interesting exhibit 
at the meeting, in charge of Mr. Hogle, Chicago manager. 
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December 11, 1909 


George Brown represented the Chicago Telephone Sup- 
ply Co., Elkhart, Ina., their president, George Briggs, being 
absent on a tour of Europe. 


C. C. Baird was there in the interest of the McRoy Clay 
Works. 


Edward Jewell, president of the Jewell Electric Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago., was among those present. 


Jos. C. Belden, president of the Belden Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, and R. G. Soanes, of the engineering depart- 
ment, were in attendance. 


Mayo Lenz looked after the interests of the Runzel-Lenz 
Electric Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

Mathias Klein & Son, manufacturers of the well-known 
line of linemen’s supplies, were represented by Mr. Herbst, 
advertising manager. 

A. F. Rosenberger, of the Homer Roberts Telephone 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, was there as usual. 

Sam Dinsmore, of the Farr Telephone and Construction 
Supply Co., Chicago, was circulating among his friends at 
the meeting. 

The Anhydrous Battery Co., Chicago, makers of a new 
style dry battery, was represented by W. J. Parritt, general 
manager. 

J. E. Norling, president of the Monitor Automobile Manu- 
faciuring Co., Chicago, met his many old friends at the 
Convention and added a lot of new ones. 

Will W. Kidney, chief engineer and sales manager for 
the Central Telephone Construction Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
came over as usual to see and be seen. 

B. F. Wasson, manufacturer of the popular Wasson reel 
for telephone companies, was showing his new model and 
visiting with his many friends. 

The Western Telephone Manufacturing Co., Chicago, had 
among other representatives present, H. E. Anderson, sec- 
retary and general manager, and W. G. Jenks, general su- 
perintendent. 

The Reliable Electric Co., Chicago, made its initial bow 
to the Convention with a line of connectors, fuses and other 
telephone specialties. Its interests were ably cared for by 
F. W. McMeal, George W. Rodormer and O. C. Junge 


John Davis, Aurora, IIl., was there in the interest of his 
protective devices, pole terminals, etc. He reports the new 
lines, as advertised regularly in TELEPHONY, to be going 
well. 


The Telechronometer Co., of Rochester, which made one 
of the hits of the convention, as described elsewhere in 
this issue, was represented by Mr. Mead and Garrison Bab- 
cock, one of the best-known engineers in the telephone 
field. 

“Popular Electricity,” the highly successful magazine 
“written in plain English,” was represented by W. A. Wads- 
worth, advertising manager, J. A. Harney, circulation man- 
ager, and E. B. Overshiner, publisher and proprietor. 

The Baird Manufacturing Co., Chicago, made a fine ex- 
hibit of the Baird selective ringing and lock-out telephone 
system, the Baird Telephone Tempograph, counters, pay 
stations, etc. Mr. E. P. Baird, president; George Dent, 
manager; A. E. Case and A. A. Abbott. 


The Stromberg Electric Manufacturing Co., Chicago, ex- 
hibited its new electric chronograph for timing telephone 
toll messages, etc. Alfred Stromberg, president, H. A. 
Jones, general manager, and two or three of their salesmen 
were in attendance. 

The National Electric Co., Muskegon, Mich., and Toledo, 
O., had a very attractive exhibit of its Vac-m lightning ar- 
arrester, in charge of F. S. Chapman, of Toledo. 
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F. M. StoucH represented National Carbon Co., Cleveland. 


Intino1is Exectric Co., Chicago, with C. MacIntyre and J. A. 
‘Duncan in charge, showed a line of construction material and 
specialties as follows: Copper-clad wire, rubber insulated wire, 
lead-covered cable, galvanized hardware, heating devices, un- 
derground conduit, Gray pay stations, strain insulators and 
the Peirce specialties, including pole seats, transposition 
brackets, distributing circuits, knob racks, etc. 


Automatic Exectric Co., Chicago, displayed full automatic, 
semi-automatic equipment to be used in connection with man- 
ual equipment for sub-stations, and the automatic trunking 
distributor. There was also exhibited its line of manual 
equipment for individual and four-party line service. The 
company was represented by H. D. Critchfield, A. B. Smith, 
W. F. Benoist, John Meyer, John Fisher, John Russell, and 
Perry Eubanks. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WrrE Co., Chicago, exhibited a well ap- 
pointed display of copper and iron wire, steel telephone wire, 
galvanized messenger strand, Crosby clips, etc. Those in at- 
tendance were F. J. Conkling, H. S. Durant, B. B. Ryder and 
R. C. Moeller. 


Howarp H. Herr, formerly manager of the Ottumwa Tele- 
phone & Electric Company of Ottumwa, Iowa, has since 
December 1 been traveling representative, in the state of Ne- 
braska, for the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing 
Company of Rochester, N. -Y. 


A. L. WATERBURY was smiling among the boys as usual and 
Al’s smile always counts when it means business. He is pro- 
moting the interests of the American Sewer Pipe Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON TEL. Mrc. Co., Rochester, N. Y., ex- 
hibited a full line of central energy telephones, parts and 
switchboard equipment. Special interest was paid to the new 
design compact telephone which has all the working parts 
mounted upon the backboard. The company’s inter-com- 
municating system, with switches of various sizes also made 
an attractive display. Mine and railway telephones were ex- 
hibited, as well as the inter-communicating flush-type tele- 
phones, particularly adapted to residence and flat buildings. 
The company was represented by President A. Kondolf, W. 
Roy McCanne, H. C. Slemin, A. M. Haubrich, E. A. Reinke, 
C. W. and E. P. Shafer, Wm. Bowen, Paul Meyers, S. W. 
Menefee and J. J. Nate. 


KeELLocG SwitcHBpoarD & Suppty Co., Chicago, exhibited 
telephones and parts, switchboard apparatus, repeating coils, 
linemen’s test sets, and Kellogg harmonic equipment in opera- 
tion. The company was represented by L. D. Kellogg, vice- 
president; J. C. Kelsey, sales manager; A. H. Dyson and 
Messrs. Ferris, Carter, Hind, Bowes, Weber, Murray, Kean,, 
Morsman, Lawrence, Pillars, Joy and Hallstrom, 


Evan SHELBy, sales manager for the Sterling Electric Com- 
pany, Lafayette, Ind., was mixing with his many old telephone 
friends at the convention. The Sterling has for its new presi- 
dent Mr. Duncan, the big electrical manufacturer of Lafay- 
ette, and promises to inaugurate a new and vigorous cam- 
paign for trade early in the coming year. 

MiLter ANCHOR Co., Norwalk, Ohio, exhibited its very com- 
plete line of anchors, proprietor G. H. Miller being in charge 
of the exhibit. In fact, he seldom misses a convention. It is 
understood that a new style of Miller anchor will be ready 
for the public along in January. 

H. K. Wetp and W. W. Smytue represented the Orange- 
burg Fiber Conduit Company, Orangeburg, N. Y., with branch 
office in the Monadnock building, Chicago, making a very 
complete exhibition of the company’s well-known conduit. 

Vac.-M. Licutntinc Arrester Co., Muskegon, Mich., with 
F. S. Chapman in attendance, exhibited its line of lightning 
arresters, self-soldering joints, line duplex cartridges, etc. 
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Frank W. Parpee, Chicago, exhibited a full line of his 
well-known specialties including the Paragon battery boxes, 
Paragon ground cones, Paragon self-tying knobs, loud ringing 
bells, Alfred F. Moore’s receiver and switchboard cords, Iron- 
ite and Ideal drop wire and Electrose mouthpieces of all 
kinds. Also, the Rock Island dry batteries, etc. Frank him- 
self, however, as always, was the best attraction for the boys. 


Joun J. Speen of Saginaw, Mich., was handing out cir- 
culars regarding a “Ready reference telephone directory,” 
which he recently put on the market. It is a small nickel- 
plated arrangement which contains a sheet of paper on which 
names and telephone numbers of parties one calls most fre- 
quently may be written or typewritten. The sheet is easily 
removed and replaced, and when not in use rolls up, like a 
curtain, into the holder, which is connected to the front of 
the telephone just below the transmitter. 

Wates AppinG MACHINE Co., Chicago, with factories at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., exhibited its modern adding machines, both 
electric and handle-pull. The machine shows a number of ad- 
vantages, among which is the fact that the operator does not 
quit work to see what is printed. This machine carries a 
five-year guarantee. The business of this company has in- 
creased every month since its establishment in February, 1909. 
Messrs. Saxe & Hogle, 161 State street, are the sales agents 
for Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa, and J. H. Dixon represented 
the company at the convention. 


CRACRAFT-LEICH ELectric Co., Genoa, IIl., exhibited self- 
restoring drops, magneto switchboards and a new desk stand. 
Also, a complete line of new common battery telephones, both 
residence and business, in the harmonic four-frequency ring- 
ing system, new direct current receivers, and its standard line 
of telephone parts, including the Cracraft-Leich generator, and 
the company’s transmitter,—“the one that never comes back.” 
The company was represented by J. P. Cracraft, O. M. Leich, 
D. A. Campbell, Fred J. Holroyd, A. C. Reid and F. G. Hud- 
son. 

Corwin TELEPHONE Mrc. Co., Chicago, showed intercom- 
municating telephones and apparatus. A special feature of its 
exhibit was the new desk stand, just out. This model has a 
connecting block which comes free without disconnecting the 
cord, bringing all soldered connections in the base, the re- 
ceiver and all working parts except the transmitter being at- 
tached. The transmitter connection is made by two spring 
jack arrangements in the base so that all wiring of the stand 
is permanent. The base is closed with a metal cover attached 
by means of clamps, no screws being used in the entire stand. 
All cords are connected direct to springs in the base of the 
stand, thus making them easily accessible for inspection and 
testing. This company was represented by H. Roy Cook and 
E. R. Corwin. 

MonarcH TELEPHONE Mrc. Co., Chicago, exhibited its new 
direct current receiver, having no permanent magnet; new 
common battery circuit; a modification of the direct current 
selective system; steel box telephones; police and mine tele- 
phones; test sets; night alarm contacts; intercommunicating 
apparatus; a number of convertible boards, installed, which 
are so arranged that they can be changed from magneto to 
common battery, and a multiple board, installed. Also, there 
was exhibited the new Monarch Time Service System. The 
company was represented by E. E. Yaxley, W. H. Trimm, 
Julius C. Hubacher, W. A. Fricke, F. L. McDonough, W. J. 
Stanton, W. L. Dunlap, L. T. Trumball and A. J. Carter. 

Frank B. Coox, Chicago, exhibited a line of central office 
protective apparatus, pole cable terminals, Cook wire joints, 
and a general line of accessories. The company was repre- 
sented by Frank B. Cook, John F. Tompkins, F. A. Rader, 
J. N. Moore, A. L. Stodder and H. Roy Cook. 

AMERICAN AuTOMATIC TELEPHONE Co., Urbana, Ohio, ex- 
hibited a 50-line unit of its well-known full automatic equip- 
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ment, and a 50-line sub-exchange. Telephones were mounted 
in different parts of the room and visitors tested the prac- 
tical operation of the system by putting through calls. A 300- 
line automatic sub-exchange -system was also exhibited, al- 
though not in operation. 

The company was represented by C. D. Juvenal, manager; 
W. M. Bruce, Jr., general superintendent; John N. Cherry, 
Louis Christian and Guy Watkins. 


SWEDISH-AMERICAN TELEPHONE Co., Chicago, exhibited a 
full line of magneto and common battery central office equip- 
ment, telephones and parts; the Radio telephone arm, the 
Swedish-American desk stand, and a self-restoring drop 
switchboard, combined with an arrester cabinet. The company 
was represented by E. B. Overshiner, president; A. V. Over- 
shiner, vice-president, and others. 


NUNGESSER ELectric BaTTEery Co., Cleveland, Ohio, had a 
very fine showing of its “1900” dry batteries. The company 
reports an excellent convention from its standpoint. It was 
represented by H. G. Robbins and H. S. Greene. 


DupLtex Metarts Co., New York, showed copper-clad wire, 
bare, insulated for drops, and stranded wire for messengers. 
This company’s product is now handled by John A. Roebling 
& Sons Company, and was represented by J. A. Roebling, 
W. T. Kyle and Geo. Wolf. 


INDIANA STEEL & Wrre Co., Muncie, Ind., had a good dis- 
play of different kinds of wire, principal among which was a 
line of its extra double-galvanized wire. This it claims is very 
superior in quality and fills a long felt want with telephone 
managers. The company was ably represented by Robert 
Miller, general sales agent; and E. F. Kitzelman, one of the 
proprietors. 


Exectric APPLIANCE Co., Chicago, Ill., one of the large sup- 
ply houses, showed a very complete line of supplies, among 
which were a complete line of Cracraft-Leich accessible mag- 
neto telephones and switchboards; direct current, harmonic 
and common battery telephone equipment, and a general line 
of telephone supplies and construction material. Also, a line 
of automatic intercommunicating and interior equipment. Thé 
representatives of the company were R. I. Mitten, P. R. Boole, 
H. N. Remington and J. H. Bell. 


AMONG THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES exhibited by the American 
Electric Telephone Company, Chicago, were the No. 45 Burns’ 
Express switchboard, 150-line capacity; unit type drop and 
jack; four-party magneto-harmonic, and four-party harmonic 
common battery systems; No. 48 pressed steel common bat- 
tery telephones; No. 43 desk telephones, No. 360 wall tele- 
phones with all standard equipment; Burns’ adjustable tele- 
phone; X-cell dry batteries; double cut-off relays; multiple 
and line jacks, drops, and a full line of common battery parts; 
Mansbridge self-sealing cendensers, in various types and 
stages of completion; new generators for magneto harmonic 
signaling which deliver a very large voltage on a slow revolu- 
tion, and a line of its well-known germ-proof glass transmit- 
ters. The company was represented by P. C. Burns, J. G. 
Ihmsen, W. E. Doolittle, A. B. Ferdinand, L. G. Le Bourveau, 
W. T. Curtis, John A. Stratton and A. R. Dickman. 


Anperson E tectric Mrc. Co., McPherson, Kan., with sales 
offices in Wichita, Kan., and Chicago, IIl., showed a complete 
line of its lock-out systems, including lock-out and selective 
ringing telephones for party lines, No. 10 calling devices; 
magneto telephones, compact cabinet type; bridging telephones, 
ringers; prepayment pay stations and self-cleaning lightning 
arresters. This company was represented at the exhibit by 
Cc. A. Anderson, C. E. Carlson, E. N. Norstrom and W. J. 
Miskella. 

Dayton Lock-Out TELEPHONE Mrc. Co., Dayton, Ohio, had 
a very interesting exhibit of its K-B Lock-Out Systems. The 
company was represented by J. Edwin Myers, sales manager. 
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Hottzer-Casot ELectric Company, Chicago, and Brookline, 
Mass., exhibited a line of its four-frequency vibrators, pole 
changers, frequency meters, inter-communicating telephones, 
mine telephones, switchmen’s clocks, bells, linemen’s test sets, 
Equipoise and Flexiphone telephone arms, ringing motor- 
generators, power motors, wall and desk telephones, annun- 
ciators, polishing motors and small drills. A special feature 
of this exhibit was a new composite multicycle motor genera- 
tor used for harmonic party line telephone signaling. This 
set generates four different cycles at four different voltages 
and all in one frame. Those in attendance at the exhibit were 
E. R. Harding, C. I. Hickman and F. H. Tillotson. 


WARNER E tectric Co., Muncie, Ind., ably represented by 
R. M. Stone, occupied Room 658 with an exhibit of its well- 
known pole changers. The exhibit attracted a great deal of 
favorable attention. 


Cuas. H. Rotu represented Roth Brothers of Chicago at 
the convention. This well-known firm is now located in a 
handsome and commodious new building on the West Side 
and is arranging to go after telephone trade stronger than 
ever the coming year. ; 

J. H. Frasner, of the Mountain State Electrical Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va., was present to tell about the Poole lock- 
out system, and the construction specialties manufactured by 
his company. 

ANHypbrous Batrery ComMpaANy, Chicago, exhibited its new 
battery cell, for which some especially attractive claims are 
made. This cell is put up without liquid, moisture being 
added at the time it is put into service, so, it is claimed, there 
is no local action involving chemical deterioration until the 
cell is actually set to work. The purpose of this is to do 
away with shelf deterioration, and to provide a cell of espe- 
cially high steady output. 

The company was represented by Mr. T. Parrit. 

L. M. Ericsson TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., exhibited its standard apparatus, which is so well 
known that a description is hardly necessary. Many visitors, 
however, inspected with considerable care the section of 
Ericsson common battery switchboard, which has many in- 
teresting features that are new to the average convention 
visitor. Like all Ericsson products, it is characterized by 
originality of design and most excellent workmanship. The 
indicator jack, steel wall telephone, capsule transmitter and 
other distinctly Ericsson products came in for their due share 
of attention. 

The company was represented by Mr. H. Johansson, Thos. 
S. Hemenway, J. R. Power and others. 

Joun P. BoyLan, a well known and most popular telephone 
man, has opened an office as consulting traffic engineer in 812 
Hippodrome building, Cleveland, O. Mr. Boylan has been in 
the telephone business over fifteen years, having been man- 
ager of the Doan Exchange for the Cleveland Telephone Com- 
pany prior to becoming traffic manager for the Cuyahoga. 
Later he accepted a similar position with the Detroit Home 
Telephone Company, which he resigned to engage in business 
for himself. Mr. Boylan was born in Cleveland, and he may 
therefore be considered thoroughly “at home’ now, in more 
senses than one. 


B. H. Brooks is now chief engineer for the Citizens Tele- 
phone Company at Columbus, O. Bert’s impromptu stories 
and the programed speakers divided attention at at least one 
table at the banquet. 


A. L. Morse will resign as chief engineer for the Cuyahoga 
Telephone Company, January 1, to accept a position with the 
new city administration at Cleveland, said to be assistant treas- 
urer. 

NortH Exectric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, exhibited the 
switches and relays which enter into the construction of the 
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Clement-Automanual system. The parts were on hand, both 
in the assembled and disassembled condition, so that a clear 
idea could be gained of the working of the apparatus and of 
its mechanical structure and design. An interesting feature 
of the company’s exhibit was an original chronograph record, 
showing time of completion of several hundred calls. One 
group of twenty-seven connections showed an average of 2.03 
seconds for the completion of a call, which would work out 
at the rate of 1,773 calls per operator, per hour. Another 
group of 100 consecutive automanual connections showed an 
average of 2.28 seconds a call, which works out at the rate of 
1,573 calls per operator, per hour. Tabulations of 600 actual 
subscribers’ calls taken at Ashtabula on November 20, 1909, 
from the continuous chronograph record, showed an average 
of 2.05 seconds, which works out at the rate of 1,434 calls 
per hour, per operator. At the convention were C. H. North, 
E. E. Clement, Clyde Smith, Geo. Fister and C. Boyd. 


Mr. H. R. Van DeveEnTER, of the Sumter Tel. Mfg. Co., 
Sumter, S. C., was present and did his part to make the con- 
vention a success by bringing a party of friends. 

Mr. Van Deventer exhibited several of the excellent pieces 
of apparatus for which his southern factory is noted. He 
made a distinct hit when he unpacked his suit case before the 
boys, drawing from his top hat a desk set, which took a 
prominent place amongst the distinctly new features, a Uni- 
type drop from his shirt bosom and Mason arresters of 
various types and sizes from his sleeves. While Mr. Van 
Deventer’s feat of prestidigitation evoked great enthusiasm, 
the apparatus so speedily and successfully produced on the 
spot was found to bear all the rigid tests which make Sum- 
ter equipment as desirable from the service standpoint as 
from that of appearance. 


DeAN EL ectric Co., Elyria, Ohio, exhibited its convertible 
steel common battery telephones, made up so that the appara- 
tus can be used either in a wall set or in the making of a 
desk stand by the mere furnishing of an upright standard and 
plain metal cover for the wall set bell box. All the movable 
or breakable parts have been left out, such as the metal joint 
in the desk set and wall set, and the transmitters are in one 
piece casings, the mouthpiece being a portion of the transmit- 
ter front. All the casings are made from steel, drawn or 
pressed into shape without seams, and show ingenious tool 
work. A combination police and fire alarm box, such as is 
being used by the Dean company in city installations also 
was exhibited. This apparatus is entirely new in its method 
of calling patrolmen. New bridging types of telephone cir- 
cuits are employed in this apparatus, making the transmission 
portion of the equipment as high grade as on any common 
battery city circuit. This police system created considerable 
interest, as it appeals to the telephone manager as a means of 
getting additional revenue out of existing outside construc- 
tion. Incidentally, this is the means of improving relations 
between the city officials and telephone companies. A num- 
ber of installations have been made in some of the important 
cities and have proven very satisfactory. 

The Dean intercommunicating equipment exhibited a good 
feature in the combination of private branch exchange trunk 
operation with that of the regular intercommunicating opera- 
tion. This equipment appeals to exchange managers as it gets 
around the use of old inefficient intercommunicating circuits 
and gives the advantages of private branch exchange trunk- 
ing. The keys show the purpose of the manufacturers to keep 
down maintenance expense. 

A complete line of Dean switchboards and telephone appa- 
ratus were shown, and many detailed improvements were 
noticed. 

Representatives of the company were Ray H. Manson, sales 
manager, A. J. Roberts, Fred Coulson, W. H. Scott, E. B. 
Gibbs, B. H. Blake and A. B. Smith. 
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Sterling Electric Company Elects New President. 

Thomas Duncan, managing director of the Duncan Electric 
Manufacturing Company and the Duncan Electric Trans- 
former Company of Lafayette, Ind., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Sterling Electric Company to succeed Walter 
Doolittle, resigned. 

Mr. Duncan has been a stockholder in the Sterling Electric 
Company for some time. He says there will be little or no 
change in the policy of the institution for the present, and 
that the business will continue along the lines it has pursued 
in the past. 

The new president of the Sterling Electric Company has 
a wide acquaintance in the electrical world and is the in- 
ventor of a number of electrical devices. 





A Sign That Will Attract Attention. 

Telephone men who have had unsatisfactory experiences 
with the ordinary flat shield sign will find a new device, 
worth trying, to be the live shield, made by the Albright 
Sign Company, Muncie, Ind. While the rotary sign is now 
familiar to almost everybody who walks the streets of the 
city, because wherever put up it attracts attention, its intro- 
duction to the telephone business is new. The Albright 
Sign Company manufactures a rotating Shield which will 
keep moving in a slight breeze, and is made so carefully 
of good materials that its durability and ability to hold up 
and keep moving after standing a long period of service 
are assured. This seems to be an especially certain way of 
keeping the Shield before public notice. 





The Rome Wire Company. 

Announcement is made by the Wire & Telephone Company 
of America, Rome, N. Y., that after Dec. 4, 1909, its corpo- 
rate name will be “Rome Wire Company.” There will be 
no change in the officers, management or policy of the com- 
pany. 





THe AMERICAN ELEctRIC TELEPHONE CoMPANY, Chicago, 
announces the shipment, within a short time, of 150 line Burns 
express switchboards to the following places: Scott City, 
Kans.; Greenwood, Tex.; Starr City, Ind.; Bunker Hill, Kans. ; 
Chipley, Ga.; DeKalb, Mo., and Glendale, Ariz. A 450 line 
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board has been sent to Elizabethtown, Ky., and one of 350 
lines to Waverly, Ohio. 





THe Boston INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE COMPANY an- 
nounces that it is now located in its new quarters at Bay 
street, Dorchester district, Boston, Mass. This concern 
already enjoys a very substantial telephone trade and is now 
better prepared than ever before to increase its telephone 
business. 


> 





THe NortH Etecrric Company, through its Kansas City 
branch, has recently sold and_ installed synchromonic 
equipment in the following exchanges: Pan Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Company, Ft. Smith, Ark.; Canadian 
Long Distance Telephone Company, Canadian, Tex.; Brazos 
Valley Telephone Company, Clifton, Tex.; Frederick Tele- 
phone Company, Frederick, Okla.; Butler County Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company, Eldorado, Kan.; Paola Tele- 
phone Company, Paola, Kan.; Osage Telephone Company, 
Osage City, Kan.; Girard Mutual Telephone Company, 
Girard, Kan.; American Independent Telephone Company, 
Holton,-Kan.; Northeast Kansas Telephone Company, Hia- 
watha, Kan.; Auburn Telephone Construction Company, Al- 
liance, Nebr.; Holt County Independent Tel. Company, 
Mound City, Kas.; Clay County Telephone Company, Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo.; Clay County Telephone Company, Lib- 
erty, Mo.; Kearney Telephone Company, Kearney, Mo.; 
Lead Belt Telephone Company, Flat River, Mo.; Missouri 
Union Telephone Company, Windsor, Mo.; Thayer & Alton 
Telephone Company, Thayer, Mo.; Missouri Union Tele- 
phone Company, Clinton, Mo. 

The majority of these sets are of the dry battery type, 
and used in connection with magneto exchanges. 

The frequencies of 30, 42, 54 and 66 cycles per second with 
North’s dry battery converter make this system particularly 
adapted to magneto exchanges, as North’s lowest frequency 
ringer of 30 cycles per second will not respond to any hand 
generator, and all synchromonic ringers are wound to a uni- 
form resistance of 1,000 ohms. Hence, this system which 
is meeting with favor is giving the magneto systems the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by common battery systems. 








Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state. 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








PERSONAL. 


J. F. McKANNA, who, for several months has been actively 
interested in the Fitzgerald Selling Co., has returned to his 
former position as local manager for the Duluth Telephone Com- 
pany, Duluth, Minn. 

R. MAX EATON, president of the Niagara County Home Tele- 
phone Company, at Niagara Falls, New York, has been seriously 
ill with typhoid fever for some weeks. Mr. Eaton is one of the 
best known telephone men of the East, and was particularly 
missed at the International Convention by his many friends, 
who wish him a speedy and complete recovery. 

A. C. DAVIS, retiring secretary of the International Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association, was prevented from attending the 
convention by illness. He is at present in a Southern city, 
endeavoring to recover his health, after a recurrance of an 
attack cf illness such as he has been troubled with several 
times during the past year. His many friends in the telephone 
business from all parts of the country, who were assembled 
at the convention, missed Mr, Davis not only for his genial 
personality, but for his business-like action on many important 
committees of which he has always been a member at past 
conventions. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

CORONO, CALIF.—Articles of incorporation of the Corono 
Mutual Telephone & Telegraph Company were filed recently. 
The capital stock is placed at $25,000. Directors of the com- 
pany are O. M. Grizzle, Ed. Bonfoey, of Corono, and G. H. Bent, 
of Prado. 

PLYMOUTH, ILL.—The Plymouth Mutual Telephone Company 
has been organized to construct and operate a telephone system... 
The capital stock is placed at $1,500, and the incorporators are 
A. T. Bartell, R. L, Cloud and §S. J. Aldridge, all of Plym»uth. 

GESSIE, IND.—The Citizens Telephone Company of Gessie has 
filed articles of incorporation with the Secretary of State. The 
capital stock is placed at $3,000. The company proposes to build, 
equip and operate a telephone system in Gessie and extend the 
lines throughout Vermillion county. A. R. Peterson, F. L. Vaw- 
ter, A. W. Banks, W. F. Clem and Paris Pool, are the directors. 

SALINA, KAN.—The Farmers Rural Telephone Company, char- 
tered with $4,200 capital stock by John Hanson, Fred Johnson 
and others. 

SOUTH DOUGLASS, MICH.—A company was recently formed 
at this place which will be known as the Douglass and Stanton 
Telephone Company. The officers are: W. E. Howell, presi- 
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dent; Jerome Pintler, vice president; Charles Cross, secretary 
and treasurer, 


FREEBORN, MINN.—A new telephone exchange incorporated 
here is the Freeborn Telephone Company, with a capital of $5,(00. 
A. E. Gilmore, Fred Feine and J. B. Purdue are the incorpora- 
tors. 

LEBANON, MO.—A new telephone company recently incor- 
porated is the Lebanon Telephone Company. The officers of 
the new company are J. W. Farris, president; O. L. Weis- 
gerber, vice president; T. L. Rubey, treasurer, and W. C. Fau- 
bion, secretary and manager. This company has purchased all 
the properties of the company now operating in this town, 
assuming all articles and liabilities. Some much needed exten- 
sions in toll line services will be made from this point. 


DILLON, MONT.—Articles of incorporation have been filed for 
the Independent Telephone Company. The company incorpo- 
rated for a term of twenty years, and the capital stock is placed 
at $1,500,000. The board of directors is H. A. Gallway, Charles 
J. Kelley, Cornelius F. Kelly, Thaddeus §S. Lane, Andrew J 
Davis, Sellers M. Largey and Herbert B, Brown, all of Buite; 
P. F. Ross of Billings and Geo. T. O’Dell and Almer B. Jcnes 
of Salt Lake City. An exchange will be installed in Dillon, 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—A company incorporated for the purpose 
of constructing railways, electric lighting, telephone, sewers, 
street improvements, etc., is the Ottoman-American Development 
Company, with a capital of $100,000. The incorporators are Da- 
rius E. Peck, Arthur T. Chester and Luther G. Billings, Jr. 

WOLTON, N. Y.—The Citizens Home Telephone Company, 
with a capital stock of $100,000, has been incorporated by Geo. 
O. Mead of Wolton, James A. Chambers, and M. E. Combs of 
Hamilton. 


LONDON, OHIO.—The name of the new telephone company, 
incorporated by W. E. Jones, J. Scott Chenowith, W. J. Meech, 
M. L. Burnham and R. W. Boyd, with a capital of $10,000, is the 
Madison County Telephone Company. 

LONGLEY, OHIO.—J. C. Yoder, J. H. Whitmore, O. W. Whit- 
more, C. Shaver and F. D. Elarton are the incorporators of the 
Longley Mutual Telephone Company, with a capital of $10,000. 

VERMILLION, OHIO.—The Farmers’ Telephone Company of 
this place was incorporated at Columbus yesterday with a capital 
stock of $10,000. The incorporators of the new company are G. W. 
Shattuck, M. D. Pooer, W. J. Newberg, C. E. Leiber and H. W. 
Church. 


CALUMET, OKLA.—The name of a new company recently or- 
ganized for the purpose of constructing, operating and maintain- 
ing a telephone system is the Calumet Western Telephone Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $3,000. J. L. Herbett, P. J. Byers 
and Robert Crowly are the incorporators. 

TULDA, OKLA.—Calumet Western Telephone Company, «har- 
tered with $25,000 capital by D. B. Crewson, E. A. Crewsor. and 
T. L. Thurman, all of this city. 

PENNSBURG, PA.—Oliver Shantz, Eugene Sholl and George 
Hebner are the incorporators of the Perkiomen Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, organized to construct and maintain a telephone 
system in this vicinity; $10,000 in bonds has been issued. 

PROSPECT, PA.—Prospect Telephone Company is the name 
of a new company organized with a capital of $18,000 to take 
over the holdings of the Portersville Telephone Company. The 
officers of the company are, Frank Coats, president; E. Wat- 
son, of Isle, vice president, and A. Bowers, Prospect, secretary 
and treasurer. 


ALEXANDRIA, TENN, (Dekalb County).—A new compariy re- 
cently organized is the Alexandria Home Telephone Company, 
with a capital of $3,000. The incorporators are James Samp- 
son, L. E. Sampson, J. W. Rutland, J. W. Measle, W. B. J<yle, 
J. R. Hudson and O. D. Adamson. 

HUME, VA.—The Morven Telephone Company has been char- 
tered with a capital stock of $5,000. The incorporators and of- 
ficers are, James R. Green of Markham, president; E, Marshall 
Newton, of Hume, secretary and treasurer; C. H. Corder, Ed- 
ward Ambler and C. J. Yates. 


QUINCY, WASH.—P. O. Yeldel and others have incorrorated 
the Grant County Telephone Company, with a capital of $5,000. 


FINANCIAL. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The directors of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone Company have declared the twenty-sixth quarterly divi- 
dend of 6 per cent, on preferred stock, payable December 1, 1909. 
The thirty-first quarterly dividend of the Twin City Telephone 
Company will also be paid at this time. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Reports of the gross earnings of the 
Keystone Telephone Company show that in October, 1909, earn- 
ings were $91,506, as compared with $88,819 in the same month 
a year ago. Net earnings were $46,016, against $45,399 last year. 
The surplus for the month of October, after bond interest and 
renewal charges were paid, was $13,248, last year the same month 
the surplus being $10,917. 

SELAH, WASH.—Directors of the Selah Telephone Company 
are contemplating increasing the capital stock of the company 
from $7,500 to $17,500. 

: FRANCHISE. 


HAMMOND, ILL.—The Hammond Mutual Telephone Company 
has been granted a seventeen-year franchise for the purpose of 
constructing a system ‘for that place. 
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CHILLICOTHE, MO.—Mr. C. F. Wikoff, representing the Liv- 
ingston Mutual Telephone Company, is seeking to procure a 
franchise to construct and maintain a telephone system in the 
city. Mr. Wikoff, in explaining. some of the details of the pro- 
posed system, stated that the main exchange would be located 
in Chillicothe, and sub-exchanges be installed throughout the 
county, and give service with the country lines free of charge. 


THOMAS, OKLA.—The Farmers’ Telephone Company, with a 
capital stock of $5,000, was recently incorporated for the pur- 
pose of constructing and maintaining a telephone system in 
this place. W. A. Melshel, S. J, Hendry, T. C. Cooke and oth- 
ers are the incorporators. 


WEST LEESPORT, PA.—The Leesport Rural Telephone Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $5,000, was recently organized. 


MADISON, WIS.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
here by the Timber Conlee Co-operative Telephone Company of 
Westby. The company has a capital stock of $680. The incor- 
porators are Torval Overhagen, Ole B. Dahl, Carl Clementson, 
Olaf Peterson and Amund H. Lund. 


BEAUFORT, SO. CAR.—The town council recently granted 
to Capt. C. C. Tounsend a franchise to run 10 years, giving 
him the use of the streets for a telephone system. A maxi- 
mum rate of $3 a month is provided for in the franchise and 
long distance connections, it is reported, will be made, although 
the local telephone system has none. Outside and local cap- 
ital is said to be interested in the project. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


FORT SMITH, ARK.—A. E. Boqua, general manager of the Pan 
Telephone Company attended a meeting of the officers in St. Louis 
a short time ago where plans for the extension and improvement 
of the Pan system were made. Two carloads of cable have been 
ordered, which marks the beginning of the improvements. The 
long distance service will also be bettered and extended, and 
connections with Little Rock and other important cities will 
be made. 


CHEBANSE, ILL.—The Local Telephone Company, has done 
much within the past few weeks towards making its system 
thoroughly up to date and in the best of condition in every way. 
Mr. E. C. Fish, one of the heaviest stockholders, spent much 
time on the ground himself, looking over the matter, so as to 
assure that the best of everything was used in the construction 
work. The entire plant was overhauled, and many new instru- 
ments installed. At present the Local Telephone Company gives 
service to 1,100 subscribers, and prospects for future growth 
seem very bright. 

CLINTON, ILL.—A committee of men, consisting of C. B. 
Cheadle of Joliet, Hart Farwell of Terre Haute, Ind., J. W. Col- 
lins of Decatur and B. F. Wasson of Clinton, met in Decatur 
recently, to talk over plans for building long distance lines. A 
trunk line, it is anticipated, will be built between Clinton and 
Decatur, Clinton and Bloomington, Bloomington and Decatur and 
Decatur and Terre Haute. 


LYONS, IA.—The Tri-City Telephone Company has in contem- 
plation the erection of a new building for its exchange. It is 
expected that work will commence early in Spring. 

ROCKPORT, KY.—The Farmers Co-Operative Telephone Com- 
pany, which was recently organized by farmers residing in Ohio 
county, is planning on installing a telephone system in Rock- 
port. A 100 line switchboard will be installed. This company 
has already installed switchboards in Centertown and several 
other towns in the county. 


BOYDS, MD.—The Poolesville Telephone Company, recently or- 
ganized, has sold stock to the value of $2,500, and expects to 
complete, within the next two weeks, a line to take the place of 
the old Boyds Telephone lines, owned by the United Telephone 
& Telegraph Company. 

LOCKHART, MINN.—The Gary Telephone Company is extend- 
ing its lines into the southern part of Lockhart township, and it 
is highly probable that a line will be constructed into the northern 
region within the near future. 


ANACONDA, MONT.—Very recently work was commenced on 
the lines to be built by the Montana Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation between Anaconda and Windom. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.—The New York,.New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company has placed orders for telephone equip- * 
ment for the purpose of equipping its Northampton division for 
telephone train dispatching. This will be the first circuit 
equipped by this road, and covers a distance of 77 miles, with 29 
stations. 

BEAVER, OKLA.—The Beaver Telephone Company contem- 
plates constructing a toll line connecting Beaver and Meade, 
Kansas; likewise Beaver and La Kemp. 

MERCER, PA.—The American Union Telephone Company have 
begun work on rebuilding their plant in Mercer. 

NEW WILMINGTON, PA.—Work has begun on an extension 
of the lines of the New Wilmington Independent Telephone ex- 
change to Bethel, a station on the railroad midway between New 
Wilmington and Sharpsville. A local circuit or party line will 
be installed, also a toll line, which will be bridged onto one of 
the West Middlesex to Mercer toll lines of the American Union 
Telephone Company. 

VOLANT, PA.—The Plain Grove Telephone Company is string- 
ing a second pair of wires to connect its Volant and Plain Grove, 
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Pa., exchanges. The new line is over seven miles in length and 
will place the Plain Grove Company in good position. 

RAPID CITY, SO. DAK.—Preparations for installing a new 
system for the newly organized Black Hills Independent Telephone 
Company are well under way, and it is expected that by the 
middle of April, service will be inaugurated. Robert McGregor has 
charge of the company’s affairs and it is reported that he has 
received many orders for instruments. The company will start 
business with at least 150 subscribers. The rates as fixed in the 
franchise are $1.00 a month for residence, $2.50 for business, up 
to 400 telephones, at which time a raise may be made. This 
company is capitalized at $50,000, the stock being placed at $100 
per share and all of it has been subscribed in the state mostly 
in Yankton 

HUSUM, WASH.—The Farmers Mutual Telephone Company of 
Bickleton proposes to extend its lines to Mabton, in Yakima 
county, and to Roosevelt. 

POMEROY, WASH.—Five subscribers are paying $1,600, or $325 
each, for an Independent rural telephone line to connect them 
with Pomeroy. The line runs in a northerly direction from 
Pomeroy to the Snake River, covering about 23 miles. The sub- 
scribers are W. J. Houser, J. O. Long, J. L. Stember, T. P. 
Clayton and Jeffrey Williams. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—A new independent telephone system con- 
sisting of about 100 miles is being constructed into the mining 
districts of the South Fork country by S. C. McDaniels. A crew 
of men is engaged in the construction work and about twelve 
miles of the line have been completed. It is expected the entire 
system will be completed and ready for operation by the first of 
the year. 

MACKVILLE, WIS.—The Twelve Corners-Mackville Telephone 
Company is building a line between Twelve Corners and Marck- 
ville, and the work is fast nearing completion. This line, which 
is the longest rural line in Outagamie county, will pass through 
the towns of Ellington, Black Creek and Hampels Corners, 150 
subscribers will be connected to the line when service is in- 
augurated. 

MANAWA, WIS.—The Manawa Telephone Exchange was re- 
cently sold to John Penn of Marion, Ill., who takes possession at 

MERRILL, WIS.—William Thielman, manager of the Merrill 
Telephone Company, has police call boxes, which he is placing on 
different telephone posts throughout the city. These boxes are 
to be used for any case of emergency and to call the police and 
in case of fire, to send in alarms. These boxes are very con- 
venient and an excellent thing to have. 

EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CAN.—It has been announced by the 
Minister of Public Works that 500 miles of rural telephone lines 
have already been built, and it is expected that more than 200 
miles more will be completed soon. This construction has already 
exhausted the appropriation made by the provincial government, 
but it is the intention of the department to extend lines wherever 
needed. It is stated that when this year’s work has been com- 
pleted, connection will have been made with over 700 farmers, 
giving them direct connecetion with the various parts of the prov- 
ince, and it is expected later on with the Pacific Coast. 


ELECTIONS. 


ATWOOD, ILL.—The stockholders of the Atwood Mutual Tele- 
phone Company met recently. Michael Erhardt was elected as 
a director for one year, and S. F. Gross, Welcome Garrett, W. F. 
Kimmel and James Weatherly for the full term. The company 
was desirous of increasing its capital stock considerably, but 
owing to there being a minority of stockholders present, this 
question had to be withheld, and will be taken up at the next 
meeting. 

HILLSBORO, ILL.—The board of directors of the Montgomery 
County Telephone Company has elected the following officers: 
President, Chas. W. Bliss; vice president; James H. Ward; 
secretary and manager, Albert M, Howell, and superintendent, 
John M. Finley. 


MILFORD, IND.—Officers elected to serve the interests of the 
Royal Telephone Company, which now comprises the system of 
the Royal company and the Syracuse Home Telephone Company, 
Syracuse, Ind., which was recently purchased by the Royal Com- 
pany, are: L,. M. Neher, president and treasurer and general 
manager; A. Leroy Miler, secretary, and A. B. Miller, vice presi- 
dent. This company has a magneto exchange of about 350 tele- 
phones. 


SEARSPORT, ME.—Officers elected to serve the interests of 
the Monroe and Brooks Telephone Company are: Fred L. Palmer, 
president; John Nealley, vice president; Harry Littlefield, secre- 
tary, and Joseph Littlefield, treasurer. Four new directors were 
elecetd, being Horace Webber and Daniel Mason of Monroe, and 
A. H. Nichols and Frank A. Nye of Searsport. Four miles of 
new line is being built by the company at present. 

CHESANING, MICH'.—At the annual meeting of the Chesan- 
ing Telephone Company, held recently, officers elected are: E. 
T. Long, president; O. D. Chapman, vice president; O. C. Speery, 
second vice president; C. W. Cheeney, secretary; H. W. Jackson, 
treasurer, and H. J. Pattison, manager. The company is re- 
ported as having done very good work in the past year, many 
subscribers having been added to the list. 

ANACONDA, MONT.—New officers have been elected at a 
meeting of the Anaconda-Big Hole Telephone Company. The 
system was transferred the Ist of October to the Montana In- 
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dependent Telephone Company, and the new officers are repre- 
sentatives of that corporation. The election resulted in the 
choice of Thaddeus S. Lane, president; I. A. Whitehouse, vice 
president; H. R. Risley, secretary and treasurer, and W. R. Al- 
len and W. A. Ralston directors, in addition to the above-named 
officers. 

The Anaconda-Big Hole Company was organized three years. 
ago to open communication with the valley across the divide, 
and although it had as its purpose only to furnish a service of 
which the need was felt by the promoters, it has proved a pay- 
ing proposition, 70 per cent in dividends having been earned in 
the three years. The object of sale to the Independent com- 
pany was to improve the facilities by transferring the system to 
a corporation that reaches all parts of the state, and this is real- 
ized in the improvements, instituted at once. A new pole line 
of six circuits is being constructed by a crew of 30 men, and 
this will open up the country 15 miles beyond Wisdom. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—The following directors were elected 
to serve the interests of the Dutchess Telephone Company: Ed- 
gar B. Taylor, Irving H. Griswold, William M. Lee, Isaac W. 
Sherrill, Robert Hunter, Theo. M, Brush and Edward E. Per- 
kins. 


VERMILION, OHIO.—The Farmers’ Home Telephone Com- 
pany, which was recently organized, has elected A. G. Resden 
president, A. B. Tcdd, vice president, and D. M. Poyder, secre- 
tary. The system will be installed at once. Reports have it 
that since the formation of this new company the Vermilion 
Telephone Company has announced a considerable lowering in 
telephone rates, which enables rural trade to have telephones 
for $12 per year, whereas up to this time the price has been $18. 


HARRISONBURG, VA.—Following is the list of officers chosen 
by a telephone company recently organized for the purpose of 
installing and operating a telephone system in Rockingham and: 
Augusta counties, Virginia, and Pendleton county, West Virginia, 
with central station at Bridgewater. President, Abram Sanger, 
Mt. Solon; vice president, Dr. B. H. Beydler, Bridgewater; secre- 
tary, L. Z. Miller, Bridgewater; treasurer, George A. Snell, 
Bridgewater. 

MENOMONIE, WIS.—The Home Telephone Company of Du- 
rand held its annval meeting recently and elected the following 
officers: W. E. Plummer, president; Chas. K. Averill, vice presi- 
dent; C. K. Averill and A. Vautrot, directors. 


PAKAGAMA, WIS.—George Nelson was elected president, 
Simon Bery secretary, and George Wetzel treasurer, of telephone 
line No. 5 at a recent meeting of the directors. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, ARK.—Judge John F. Rhodes, owners and 
manager of the Earl and Tyrona Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, sold the system to the L. C. Going Company for a con- 
sideration of $20,500. The Going Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, since the consolidation of these systems, possesses a very 
complete system throughout eastern Arkansas, reaching in an 
unbroken line from Harrisburg, by way of Vandale, ett., to 
Marion. W. C. McDuffy is general manager of the company. 


MARSHALLTOWN, IA.—Farmers and patrons of the rural 
lines called a meeting recently to consider the building of an ex- 
change and lines to operate in this vicinity. The reason for 
doing this is the reported raise of rates by the Marshall Tele- 
phone Company. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Nicholas County Home Telephone. 
Company, The Bourbon Home Company, and all home companies 
in Kentucky are advertised for sale at Louisville on December 
1, according to the Carlisle, Ky., Mercury of November 11. 


HOOPER, NEB.—The Hooper Telephone Company has been 
discussing the plan of securing a permanent place for its ex- 
change building, and it is expected that a location will be secured 
very soon, and the erection of a building started. The company 
recently completed a line running southwest of Hooper, and in 
the past month fifteen subscribers were added to the list. 


NORFOLK, NEB.—The Boyd County Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany of Bristow, has purchased a controlling interest in the- 
Keeper Independent Telephone System at Spencer, and both 
systems are now controlled by the Boyd company. Headquar- 
ters will be at Bristow. A part of the consideration paid for 
the Keeper Independent System was taken in stock in the 
Mutual company. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Announcement of the merger of the Schene- 
vus-Worcester Telephone Company with the Home Telephone 
Company of Oneonta has been filed with the secretary of state 
Archer W. Cutler is president of the Home Company. 

FOSS, OKLA.—The Foss Telephone Company amended its- 
articles of incorporation, changing the name from the Foss Tele- 
phone Company to the Washita Telephone Company. 

GROTON, VT.—The Molly Falls Telephone Company has begun 
the construction of a trunk line between Groton and Wells. 
River, a distance of about eight miles. The line will be almost 
entirely new, although a small portion of pole line will be util- 
ized in the construction. 


UNDERGROUND. 

LEBANON, PA.—The city council has ordered all wire using. 
companies in Lebanon to place their wires in underground con- 
duit, and it is expected that this will be commenced within a 
short time. 
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Something About Cedar Poles 


A Sketch of the Greatest Pole Advertiser in the World—His Company—Its Holdings and Operations 
By Harrison McWilliams 


Managers of telephone systems, being familiar with most 
other phases of production and operation in the telephone 
field, will doubtless be interested in learning something about 
the production and marketing of cedar poles, and regarding 
an organization which is not only one of the foremost of its 
kind in the world, but which is controlled by telephone men, 
and which makes a special study of meeting satisfactorily all 
of the requirements of its co-workers in the telephone field. 

And another interesting feature pertaining to this remark- 
able concern is the fact that one of its telephone members 
is also a thorough lum- 





burdens, young Bradley himself, should receive first notice in 
this article. 

This chap Bradley, with his quiet ways, easy smile, and 
smooth, youthful face, almost makes one look around for 
Teddy and his Ananias club, when he soberly informs one 
that he has been in the lumber business for almost 14 years. 
Fact is, though, Tom Bradley—or Thomas Pierpont Bradley, 
if you want the “Whole Works”—all but ran away from 
school to become a “tally boy,” and he would sooner carry 
a yard stick than the sportiest cane on Broadway. 

It must be hereditary in 





berman, and cedar produ- 
cer of some 25 years’ ex- 
perience, while two other 
members are not only al- 
most equally experienced 
in the lumber trade, but 
are especially expert in 
getting out stock, in sell- 
ing it and shipping it. 
Add to such an organi- 
zation, a man who has 
ably filled the presidency 
of the greatest telephone 
associations in the world, 
who is the head of one of 
America’s greatest opera- 
ting telephone systems and 
who is a_ banker and 
financier of the very high- 
est order, and one has a 
combination of singular 
efficiency. These and oth- 
er ideas suggested by act- 
ual achievements of the 
3radley Timber & Rail- 
way Supply Company, of 
Duluth, Minn., have led 
the writer to believe that 
a story, with pictures, de- 
scriptive of such a con- 
cern could not be other- 
wise than interesting. And 
so the following pages 
form an every-day busi- 
ness man’s narrative deal- 
ing with men who know 
how to do things a little 








the Bradley family; in 
fact, it’s enough to make 
us all disciples of Darwin 
to note how lumber-itis 
has been transmitted from 
generation to generation 
in the Bradley example. 
H. M. Bradley, for in- 
stance—and he is still liv- 
ing, too, a hale and hearty 
capitalist of Duluth—was 
one of the pioneer lumber 
men of Bay City, Mich., 
half a century ago. His 
son, Edward L., president 
of the Bradley Timber & 
Railway Supply Company, 
took to the business “as 
a duck takes to water,” 
and, long before he re- 
moved to Duluth with his 
father in 1882, had be- 
come a leader in the lum- 
ber circles of his native 
city. When Mr. E. L. 
Bradley in turn became 
the head of a family and 
a son, Thos. P., in due 
course of time, made his 
appearance on the scene 
of action, what more nat- 
ural and fitting than that 
he should choose the lum- 
ber business for his life 


vocation ? “Choose” it, 
did we say? Why bless 
you, you couldn’t have 








better than most others, 
and who, recognizing their 
opportunities, proceed to 
meet them with all of the energy and ability at their com- 
mand. The story may be worth the reading to those who 
want to know why and how success comes to some, while 
passing others by. 

The writer of these lines is more than ever impressed with 
the genius of hard work, when he thinks of the Bradley Tim- 
ber & Railway Supply Company. 

For work—work of the most intelligent and continuous 
variety—is what is surely winning for this young giant among 
the pole producers of America, and following this conviction, 
it seems most fitting that the young man who, as secretary 
and general manager of the concern, bears the brunt of its 





Mr, T. P. Bradley, Secretary and General Manager. 


kept him from it with a 
chain and padlock. It is 
even said of him that 
shortly after he had been started to school, he insisted upon 
skipping the multiplication table and taking up logarithms, 
simply because he thought that would be all about logs; and 
to this very day he still avers that the ringing blade of a good 
sharp ax, or the busy buzz of a circular saw are sweeter music 
to his ears than Tettrazini’s best. 

Beside Tom Bradley, there are two other Bradley boys, both 
of whom have lumber-itis. The older one, Edward C., is the 
company’s outside man—general superintendent—while Earl W., 
who is but 17 and still in school, takes automobiling in large 
and steady doses as an antidote for the family “malady.” 

Well, it is of such deep-seated tastes, preferences and talents 
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that the masters come in every line of this great world’s work. 

Thos. P. Bradley, however, learned a few other things at 
school beside logarithms. He finished his studies at the 
Duluth high school in 1896, acquitting himself with credit in 
an institution which ranks among the very best in America, 
and since that date, in spite of a driving business career, he 
has found time to join the Commercial Club, the Elks and the 
several Masonic lodges, including the Shriners, as well as 
become a life member of the Duluth Boat and Yacht Club, 
and a member of several other organizations. As may 
well be imagined he lost no time in “getting into the saddle” 
after he had left school. Hardly had the ink on his diploma 
dried, before he had engaged with one of the big lumber 
commission firms as “tally boy.” Shortly he became an inspec- 
tor, and, within a year or two, was on the docks, shipping 
for the firm of A. E. 


“ 
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knows his prayers. Together they investigated the cedar 
land referred to, and found that they were traversed their 
entire length by fine streams, which not only insured a mag- 
nificent source of supply for the next 25 years, but an out- 
let of the most desirable and cheapest possible variety. For 
many years to come, in fact, it will be possible to fell cedar 
trees practically on the very banks of these streams and, 
after cutting them into their appropriate lengths, drive them 
down to the yards at various railroad crossings and spurs, 
when they can be most economically distributed to all of 
the consumers of America, who are located west of the Alle- 
ghenies and as far south as the Gulf. 

And in this manner came to pass the organization of the 
Bradley Timber & Railway Supply Company—one of the 
most important organizations in the world as regards the 

production and _ distribu- 





Wilson & Co. The fact 
that he never approached 
his father, grandfather, or 
uncles for assistance while 
learning the trade gives 
early insight into his re- 
markable traits of initia- 
tive and self-reliance. In- 
deed, there are few young 
men today who can equal 
him in either creative or 
executive ability, a fact 
which gives great added 
force to his experience 
and industry. And to all 
of this, one must add his 
excellent judgment in 
choosing a_ life-partner, 
for Mr. Bradley was mar- 
ried in 1904 to one of 
John T. Black’s daughters 
—a charming woman, 
with three equally attract- 
ive sisters, of whom two 
are married to - other 
prominent business men 
of Duluth. 

In 1898 the Bradleys, 
three generations in this 
company, mark you, or- 
ganized the Duluth Log 
Company, and Thos. P., 
who, the writer personally 
believes, was the real rea- 
son for its existence, at 
once put it in the front 
ranks by his energy and 








tion of poles. On one 
hand was the supply, on 
the other the demand. 
Between the two was cre- 
ated this big, new agency 
wherein each man appears 
to fit like a perfect cog 
in the rushing wheels of 
its success. 

Mr. Edward L. Brad- 
ley, who, along with his 
varied lumber and mining 
interests, had also become 
largely interested in the 
two big telephone com- 
panies at the head of the 
lakes, was chosen presi- 
dent of the new concern, 
and a better choice could 
not have been made. The 
weighty business respon- 
sibilities of years have in 
no wise detracted from 
the personal charm and 
fine, frank friendliness of 
this most delightful gen- 
tleman—and he is a gen- 
tleman in every sense of 
the term. Neither do his 
multitudinous cares pre- 
vent him from giving the 
timber company his care- 
ful personal attention. In 
fact, the daily business 
conferences between him- 
self, as president, and 
Thos. P. Bradley, his son, 








enthusiasm. 

The origin of the Brad- 
ley Timber & Railway 
Supply Company, which followed the success of the Duluth 
Log Company, was due to some three or four very potent rea- 
sons. Among these was the discovery by young Bradley of the 
fact that the finest cedar tracts in the world had been over- 
looked in remote Northern Minnesota, the Canadians, who had 
lumbered over them for the past twenty years, having only 
scalped the high ground and left the marshy lowlands, with 
their immense tracts of virgin cedar, practically untouched. 
This discovery was of immense importance, as the pole con- 
sumers of the country already were becoming alarmed by 
frequent rumors of the rapidy vanishing supply of cedar. 

At about the same time; Tom Bradley and his father dis- 
covered Samuel C. Brown, who probably knows lumber, 
and cedar in particular, just a little bit better than a priest 


Mr. E. L. Bradley, President and Treasurer. 


as secretary and general 
manager, are among the 
most interesting examples 
of commercial acumen which have fallen under the writer’s 
observation. How he would have liked to see the grandfather 
Henry M. Bradley, one of the heavy fee-owners in Northern 
iron mines (notable among them the Chandler and Sibley 
properties), also brought into one of these conferences! But 
such was not his good fortune. 

Edward L. Bradley came to Duluth when it was a strug- 
gling village of about 2,500 souls, instead of the present-day 
busy port of 100,000, with its skyscrapers and extraordinary 
shipping facilities—“‘where rail and water meet.” He had 
been in the lumber shipping business at Bay City, and he 
became at Duluth junior partner in the Bradley-Hanford 
Lumber Company, in which his brother was the senior part- 
ner. In 1888 he sold his interest there, and for 10 vears 
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operated individually in both lumber and minerals. He be- 
came an extensive lease-holder in iron properties on the Mes- 
aba and Vermilion ranges, many of which yield him hand- 
some royalties. It was Sept. 21, 1898, when he and his father 
and his son incorporated the Duluth Log Company, which 
the latter helped to push so rapidly to the front. Edward 
Bradley is not a clubman or politician, although he takes 
an active part in everything clean which will tend to help 
Duluth. He is a member of the Commercial Club and is 
taking an especially keen interest in the fight which Duluth is 
now making to become the terminal point for a number of 
trans-continental and great trunk railroads. Should this vic- 
tory be won, it is predicted that Duluth, on account of her 
fine harbor, shipping facilities and many natural advantages, 
will soon outstrip Minneapolis and St. Paul in population and 
general commercial im- 
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business. Bearing this in mind, one of the features of the 
company’s operations which will appeal to telephone buyers is 
the fact that this company takes all of the more valuable 
timber as it goes, embracing posts, ties, piling, pulp wood and 
logs, as well as the cedar poles, which form the more im- 
portant portion of its products. Among the different kinds 
of lumber cut are white pine, spruce, tamarack and cedar, 
but, as before stated, no land is used where cedar does not 
very strongly predominate. In this way the company gets a 
proportion of poles which enables it to make them a leading 
feature of its business, while at the same time cutting every- 
thing so clean as to make its operations extremely economi- 
cal and profitable. The pains taken with every detail is in- 
deed one of the Bradley Timber Company’s big aids to suc- 
cess. T. P. Bradley, himself is a great stickler for prompt- 

ness, care and accuracy, 





portance. Mr. Bradley 
would then be very happy, 
and if he could only get 
away for a few days of 
hunting and trout fishing, 
his joy would be com- 
plete. 

It has been said that 
one of the surest marks 
of a great general is his 
ability to secure efficient 
aids. The writer doffs 
his hat to the Bradleys, 
when he thinks of their 
record. They have, as 
assistant to the secretary 
and general manager, Mr. 
I. N. Tate; as traffic 
manager, Mr. Virgil A. 
Anderson, and as _ vice- 
president, located on the 
scene of their logging 
operations, Mr. Samuel C. 
Brown. Add to this gal- 
axy of all-star talent, Mr. 
H. L. McSchooler, of 
Minneapolis, as their fis- 
cal agent, and Hon. E. H. 
Moulton, banker, presi- 
dent of the Twin City and 
Tri-State Telephone Com- 
panies, as their vice-pres- 
ident, and one can readily 
see that the Bradley Tim- 
ber & Railway Supply 
Company is. strong. in 
more ways than _ one. 








and he has valuable as- 
sistance in his right hand 
man and assistant, Mr. I. 
N. Tate, who has had the 
advantage of excellent 
training and experience 
along those lines. And, 
although Mr. Tate has 
been with the timber com- 
pany but about a year, he 
already has made himself 
an important part of the 
company’s machine. Prior 
to his present connections, 
he was. secretary and 
manager of the Wisconsin 
Lumber Company, and the 
Mutual Lumber Company 
at Minneapolis, both of 
which were widely known 
because of Mr. Tate’s ag- 
gressive methods. Mr. 
Tate is a native of Mis- 
souri, but removed _ to 
Faribault, Minn., when 
his father became super- 
intendent of the state 
school for the deaf there, 
in 1896. He went through 
the University of Minne- 
sota, receiving his degree 
in 1901, after which he 
spent a year studying the 
lumber business in British 
Columbia, engaging with 
the Wisconsin Lumber 
Company, which at that 








Samuel C. Brown, by the 
way, is the writer’s ideal 
of a winner in the lumber 
business. He is an intensely practical lumberman, with keen 
business judgment and a way of doing things which makes 
other fellows hustle to keep up with the procession. He is 
what the boys call “on the job” every hour that is not devoted 
to well-earned rest, and he makes every one of those hours 
count. 

Brown gets out the stuff, and Bradley sells and ships it. In 
this way, each of them keeps the other on the jump. Sam 
Brown, originally from Saginaw, Mich., had been a resident 
of Duluth since 1890, up to the time that he removed to Big 
Falls, Minn., to take charge of the new company’s operations. 
Having been a lumber man all his life, he understands prac- 
tically all of its phases, including stumpage, logging, mills and 
yards, but is especially strong in the producing end of the 


time was located in Fari- 


Mr. E. H. Moulton, Vice-President. bault. His training has 


been extensive in both the 
wholesale and retail branches of the trade, and he is well 
versed in all the intricacies of buying, selling, auditing and 
business management. 

Having thus concluded, as one must, that the Bradley Tim- 
ber Company is well manned from the producing and selling 
standpoints, the next important—in fact, very vital— question 
which might arise concerns its traffic department, for this is 
one of the greatest factors in a pole or lumber company’s 
success. After all, what would it matter how many poles 
the Bradley Timber Company produced if they were unable 
to make satisfactory deliveries? This neat little job of traffic 
manager, by the way, affords most unusual scope for talent 
—talent of a peculiar, specialized, inquisitorial and tactful 
variety; talent of the kind that is always solving knotty 
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problems, always figuring out the shortest and cheapest routes, 
always practicing diplomacy, and at the same time constantly 
alert for “No. 1.” And here, once more, the Bradleys were 
wise enough to select a young man of singular fitness for 
the place. 

Virgil A. Anderson was born on the prairies of Nebraska, 
some 27 years ago, and being deprived by death of a mother’s 
care at the early age of 13, left home with four silver dollars 
in his pocket to fight the world for a living. He has suc- 
ceeded, and he is going to keep on succeeding, but if the 
writer were to undertake to tell about all of the hard knocks 
that he sustained, and the dark hours that he passed through, 
it would make a big story by itself. Sufficient to say that 
he never failed to come up smiling. After leaving home, 
he “bummed” his way to Omaha, picked up a few stray jobs, 
and finally landed in the 
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portation companies, and at the same time obtaining daily 
favors from them? The writer, for one, is ready to concede 
that Virgil Anderson is a diplomat, even if he is a bulldog in 
tenacity. It is up to him to get cars, see that they are 
promptly loaded and that all orders go directly through to 
their respective destinations without delay or mishap, or a 
“kick” from the consumer. Pleasant little task that! Try 
it once and see. But Anderson has made good, all right. 
The railroads which were at first mad, then vexed and finally 
conciliatory, now recognize that his methods are strictly busi- 
ness-like, and that if they were ‘only to practice them them- 
selves, they would be vastly better off. He is today widely 
recognized as one of the best posted men in the country on 
railroad tariffs. In addition to his duties as traffic manager, 
Mr. Anderson also is the firm’s advertising manager—the 

greatest pole advertiser, 





purchasing department of 
the Union Pacific Rail- 
way. Odd hours, spare 
moments, nights, and hol- 
idays always found him 
busy. Either it was night 
school, business college, 
specifications, or tariffs. 
No opportunity was over- 
looked to improve his 
knowledge and_ increase 
his earning capacity. 
While it has ever been his 
policy to not “kick for a 
raise,” his ability and in- 
dustry soon forced them- 
selves upon the attention 
of the railroad’s officials, 
and the treasury depart- 
ment drafted him from 
the purchasing department 
at an increase in salary. 
His good work continued 
there, and was commented 
upon, even beyond the 
confines of the _ office 
walls. One day one of 
Chicago’s best known 
lumbermen walked _ into 
the treasurer’s Office, 
tapped “Andy” on _ the 
arm and = said, “Young 
man, slip on your coat 
and come with me.” In 
due season it was unfold- 
ed to the astonished youth 
that he was wanted in 
this gentleman’s Chicago 








too, if you please, in all 
the world. Had the full 
significance of that fact 
dawned upon you before? 
Not a question about its 
truth! Anderson, and 
Tate, and Bradley and all 
the rest of this remark- 
able “bunch,” believe in 
advertising. They select 
good mediums, and use 
them on a liberal scale. 
They recognize the poten- 
cy of presenting their 
proposition attractively. 
They know that “a good 
thing, well advertised, is 
always sure to win.” In 
fact, they believe in the 
best of everything. When 
the new timber company 
was organizing, and a fis- 
cal agent was needed to 
look after many of its 
financial details, sales of 
bonds, etc., they lost no 
time in securing the serv- 
ices of Mr. H. L. Mce- 
Schooler, of Minneapolis, 
correspondent for the 
New York banking house 
of Spencer, Trask & Com- 
pany. Mr. McSchooler is 
one of the men who “do 
things,” and he has been 
singularly successful as 
an investment _ broker, 





handling only clean cut, 





office at a much better Mr. S. C. Brown, Vice-President. 


salary, and arrangements 
were promptly made for this change of scene and situation. 
At Chicago young Anderson was soon promoted to become 
the lumberman’s private secretary, and later was entrusted 
with much of the important work. He made a _ special 
study of hzndling shipments and eventually became better 
posted on routings, tariffs, car supplies, etc., than the major- 
ity of railroad men themselves. Within the past year or two 
he has conducted several cases for the Bradley companies 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, and _ has 
gained every one of them. He is a tireless worker, and pos- 
sessed of remarkable persistency, but withal cheerful, philo- 
sophice] and optimistic, even while fighting with his friends 
—the railroads. And, by the way, did you ever stop to think 
that it must be quite an art—this trick of fighting big trans- 


meritorious propositions. 
He is a native of Mis- 
souri, but moved to Minneapolis in 1902, and has been en- 
gaged in the brokerage business for the past 15 years, a 
part of which time he was located at Chicago. As this article 
is written, Mr. McSchooler is preparing to open a Chicago 
office which will be in charge of his brother, George I., who 
become a member of the firm on December 1. Mr. McSchooler 
is a thirty-second degree Scottish Rite Mason and a Shriner, 
as well as a member of the Commercial and Publicity clubs 
of Minneapolis. Shortly after his arrival in Minneapolis in 
1902, Mr. McSchooler was engaged by Mr. E. H. Moulton 
to promote the sale of the stocks and bonds of the different 
telephone companies in which Mr. Moulton is interested, and 
their phenomenal success is fully attested by the fact that 
$1,500,000 of six per cent preferred stock was sold at par 
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to prominent investors in the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

The wonderful development of the Twin City Telephone 
Company, now the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, is a matter of history. Its gross earnings for 1902 are 
exceeded monthly at the present time. 

Perhaps this remarkable showing can be largely attributed 
to the attention which is paid by Mr. Moulton and his asso- 
ciates to every item connected with their business. Nothing 
appears to be overlooked which could improve their plant, 
increase its efficiency or economize its operations. Among 
other matters which gave Mr. Moulton quite a bit of bother 
during the earlier years of his telephone experience was the 
item of poles—how to obtain good stock promptly and at sat- 
isfactory prices, while at the same time securing the attention 
and treatment which he felt so important a feature deserved. 
In fact, it was this dissatisfaction regarding conditions, as he 
found them at that time, which prompted him to engage in 
the pole business; and it was his previous business relations 
with the Bradleys in the telephone business which led him to 
embark with them in the new enterprise, described herewith. 

While a native American, having been born in New York 
City in 1844, Mr. Moulton was educated in England and, 

















Mr. Virgil A, Anderson, Traffic Manager. 


returning to New York in 1862, engaged in banking there, 
zand in London and Frankfort until 1872. In that year he 
went west and, in 1874, started the Farmers & Mechanics 
Bank of Minneapolis. He continued in the banking business 
until 1905, when he retired in order that he might give his 
‘personal attention to the Twin City and Tri-State Telephone 
Companies, which he had launched in 1901. The telephone 
business has continued to be his pride, and the recipient of 
his daily interest and labors up to date, each succeeding year 
proving much more successful than the one before. In fact, 
his exceptional success, coupled with his delightful person- 
ality, won for him last year the presidency of the Interna- 
‘tional Telephone Association—the greatest body of telephone 
‘men in the world. Mr. Moulton is of quiet, dignified, domes- 
tic tastes and is blessed with an excellent wife, a son and 
daughter. 

Not that his inclination lies along such lines, but as part 
and parcel of the lot which inevitably falls to successful men 
interested in public progress, he belongs to several clubs 
and organizations, among them being the Minneapolis Club 
cand the Commercial Club. 

INTERESTING FIGURES AND FEATURES. 

From a circular recently issued by Mr. McSchooler are 

gleaned the following interesting figures: 
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The Bradley Timber & Railway Supply Company owns 
outright thousands of acres of choice standing timber, 
free of all incumbrance, directly controls the stumpage on 
several townships in northern Minnesota alone and is con- 
stantly securing additional holdings. It is the policy of the 

















Mr. I. N. Tate, Assistant to Secretary and General Manager. 


company to retain mineral rights on all lands that they 
own and also on all fee lands that come under their con- 
trol. A great deal of wealth has been produced in the last 
few years from this source alone. 

The Bradley Timber & Railway Supply Company officers 
are all Independent telephone men. E. H. Moulton, prob- 
ably the best known telephone man in America, is president 
of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Company; a com- 
pany earning its bond interest, preferred stock dividends, and 
about 20 per cent on the common stock; as well as having 
at present writing a surplus of over $500,000. E. L. Bradley, 
president and treasurer of the Bradley Timber Company, 

















Mr. Harry L. McSchooler, Fiscal Agent. 


owns controling interest in the Duluth Log Company and 
has the largest single interest in the Zenith Telephone 
Company, Duluth. The Zenith company almost equals the 
grand record made by the Tri-State company by paying 
its bond interest, 7 per cent to preferred stockholders, and 






































VIEWS IN THE GENERAL OFFICES OF THE BRADLEY TIMBER AND RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, DULUTH, MINN. 


(1) Office of the Traffic Manager; (2) Office of Assistant to the Secretary and General Manager; (3) Office of the President; (4) Office 
of the Secretary and General Manager; (5) Sectional View of Auditing Room; (6) Partial View of Billing Department. 
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Partial Views of Some of the Northern Cedar Yards of the Bradley Timber & Railway Supply Co. 
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Panoramic View, Showing Approximately 50,000 


earning about 10 per cent on its common stock. Its surplus Each year the logger is compelled to bring his material 
recorded for the date January 4, 1908, amounted to $101,000. from a greater distance to the track for shipment. 





The Bradley Timber & Indeed, it would surprise 
Railway Supply Company pea : many, were they to watch 
is closely allied with the be vi , pi fox operations in the Bradley 


yards for a few weeks or 
months, that the world’s 
supply of cedar has not 
been exhausted long ago. 
For, in addition to their 
enormous output of poles 
and posts, they have three 
large shingle mills in oper- 
ation, to say nothing of the 
immense quantities of rail- 
way ties which they pro- 
duce. The firm also is a 


Duluth Log Company and 
its business will be con- 
ducted along similar lines. 
The log and timber com- 
panies together expect to 
handle annually more than 
1,000,000 telephone poles; 
2,000,000 railway ties; and 
immense quantities of 
posts, piling, etc., aggregat- 
ing nearly 1,000 carloads 
per month. Already the 














supply of cedar poles for : large manufacturer of lum- 
telephone and_ telegraph Loading Operations at One of the Smaller Yards ber beside handling the 
construction has become a output of a number of 
serious problem. The available cedar stumpage in the last mills, and it is in this department especially that the ex- 
few years has been disappearing at an alarming rate.perience and ability of Mr. Tate come into fullest play. 




















Partial View of One of the Northern Cedar Yards 
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Poles at a Spur Track Up in the Woods. 


As may be readily im- 
agined, operations on a 
scale of this kind require 
a large force of men in the 
woods. 

In addition to its own 
large outfits, many of 
which embraced from 200 
to 300 men, the company 
engaged last winter the 
services of sixty-one con- 
tractors, who _ hired 
than 2,000 men for the cut 
of the winter. The mere 
handling of these contracts 
required no little ability 
and the selection of con- 
tractors, who could carry 
out their operations to the 
letter and come in at the 
close of the season with 
what they had agreed to 


more 

















Trainload of Western Cedar Poles, Lengths 60 to 65 Feet, Arriv- 
ing at One of the Bradley Timber & Railway Supply Co.’s 
Yards for Sorting and Re-Shipping. 


get, required still more and 
showed a_ knowledge of 
men that is no small ele- 
ment in success. 

HOLDINGS AND OPERATIONS. 

It is stated here, how- 
ever, with absolute confi- 
dence that the Bradley 
Timber & Railway Supply 
Company has a sufficient 
supply of elegant cedar in 
sight to last over twenty- 
five years. Most of this is 
virgin forest and contains 
the finest poles in the 
A large portion of 
this tract lies in Koochich- 
ing county in remote 
northern Minnesota, one 
of the firm’s heaviest oper- 
ating points being at Big 
Falls, where the M. & I. 


world. 














of the Bradley Timber & Railway Supply Co. 
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the company’s yards are most advantageously 
located and insure prompt loading and ship- 
ping of orders, as well as lowest possible rates to 
point of destination. 

The general offices of the Bradley Timber 
& Railway Supply Company are located in the 
Palladio building, one of the city’s leading 

















business blocks, which js situated at the cen- 
ter of the best business district. Large suites 
of rooms are occupied, aggregating over 
3,000 square feet, and constituting, in fact, the 
largest cedar establishment in the world. Al- 
though a comparatively young concern the 










railroad tracks cross over the Big Fork river. 

Not two miles up-stream the company main- 
tains unusually large yards, where an overhead 
trolley system is employed in handling poles. 






firm has grown amazingly. It employs a large 
office force, from all of whom is expected the 








same careful attention and accuracy which is 
observed by the management and heads of de- 






The company also owns its own trackage fa- 
cilities along the Big Fork, connecting with the 
M. & I. railway, and has recently completed 
laying steel which connects one of its large 
yards on the Little Fork river, with the M. & I. 
In addition to ,these two big yards, with their 
exceptional facilities, the company has several 
other large yards on the Great Northern, North- 
ern Pacific, M. & I. and other railroads through- 
out the northwest, including immense yards at 
Duluth, where an exceptionally large stock of 
poles is carried—both of native white cedar and 
western cedar. 

Taken as a whole, it is worthy of remark that 


“SNAP SHOTS” TAKEN IN YARDS OF THE BRADLEY TIMBER & RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY. 


1 and 2—Partial View of Duluth Yards. 3—Load of Poles and Ties Just In from the North Shore of Lake Superior for Unloading 
at Duluth Yards. 4—Partial View of Duluth Yards; Trainload of Cedar Just “‘Spotted” for Unloading and Sorting. 
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partments. Daily communication is held with the various su- 
perintendents, and this close system of co-operation is pro- 
ductive of remarkable results, it having been no unusual 
occurrence within the past year for carloads of poles to be 
loaded on orders within 48 hours and arrangements made 
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possible to photograph but one corner, whereas there are 
68 sections of cabinets alone. 

Looking over the Bradley Timber & Railway Supply Com- 
pany from the purely analytical standpoint of an “inno- 
cent by-stander” the facts which appeal most strongly are 
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Triple Load of 7-inch, 45-foot Cedar Poles, 


Loaded at One of the Yards of the Bradley Timber & Railway Supply Co., 


Same Day Order Was Recelved. 


for their deliveries at distant points. In order to still 
further perfect its programme for prompt deliveries, the 
firm established very close relations with the transportation 
companies, the result being that its service is today re- 
garded as a model among shippers and buyers generally. 
These. very desirable relations have further enabled the 
company to introduce its products into more distant terri- 
tory than ever before, it being no unusual occurrence now 
to make heavy shipments into Oklahoma, Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

As may be surmised, it requires no small amount of sys- 
tem, office work, correspondence, filing, etc., to carry on a 


Cer- 


tain photographs, which have been re-produced herewith, 


business cf the magnitude enjoyed by this concern. 


are palpably inadequate, inasmuch as they do not convey 
to the reader’s mind a full idea of the facilities and appli- 
ances provided for the proper conduct of the firm’s affairs. 
In the filing department, for instance, it was found im- 


those concerning the special fitness of its officers and men, 
the ingenuity of its organization and development plans and 
the earnest, careful manner in which it executes its objects. 
Possibly there may be a little lesson there for other business 
men who may not heretofore have attached particular sig- 
nificance to such common items as plan and system. 

“First plan your work; then work your plan.” 





Tue Evecrric STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY announces a change 
in management of its Southern sales office. Mr. H. H. Seaman, 
the former manager, having resigned, Mr. A. N. Bentley has 
been appointed to take charge of this office. Mr. Bentley has 
had a comprehensive storage battery experience as engineer of 
the Cleveland office. 





FE. L. Rosrnson, of Richwood, W. Va., manager of the pole 
department of the Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co., at- 
tended the convention. 


Recent Telephone Patents 


By Max W. Zabel 


SEMI-AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
Huifish, Chicago, Ill., patent 940,693, Nov. 23, 1909, 
assigned to McMeen & Miller, Chicago, IIl. 

This system comprises means for distributing calls between 
When a call is initiated, the line is closed at the 
substation and a rotating arm makes contacts with the line 
terminals, establishing a circuit through an energizing relay. 
The action of the relay armature stops the switch arm. Also 
the full potential of the battery is now on the line, and this 
prevents the line from being set at any other operator’s posi- 
The proper busy test conditions are also placed upon the 
calling line. At the same time, an indicator shows which line 
is calling and a lamp calls the attention of the éperator, who 
inserts the answering plug in the line jack and completes the 
connection. The call controlling device is automatically re- 
leased when the operator plugs in and is again ready to pick 
up another call. 


BD. &. 


operators. 


tion. 





TELEPHONE ATTACHMENT. 

C. B. Mitchell, Franklin, Tex., patent 941,086, Nov. 23, 1909, 
assigned one-half to H. B. Hurt and J. W. McCrary, 
Franklin, Tex. 

This invention has reference to improvements in telephone 
systems, and more particularly to multi-party line systems, 
whereby a subscriber is enabled to call up any other subscriber 
on the line and then hold the line against interference or eaves- 
dropping on the part of other subscribers. Means are provided 
whereby subscribers in the zone included in a conversation 
between two subscribers, and also other subscribers outside of 
this zone on either side thereof, have the signaling circuit 
intact. The fact that there may be an active zone between two 
subscribers, or* between any subscriber and a central station, 
will not interfere with the sending of signals to the central 
station or between subscribers outside the active zone or to 

the subscribers using the telephone within the active zone. 
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TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
H. B. Stone, Providence, R. I., patent 940,746, Nov. 23, 1909. 
This system is designed to overcome “side tones” in the 
ordinary local battery telephone circuits and thereby present a 
system wherein the receiver at a station will be unaffected 
by the operation of a transmitter at the same station. It is 


= ff 





“ 


applicable both for wire and wireless transmission and also 
for repeater systems in order to overcome “singing.” 

The simplest form of the many illustrated in the patent is 
shown in the figure, which is self-explanatory, the primary 2, 
opposing the influence of the transmitter on the circuit p, p’. 


An adjustable core 3 is shown to effect equalization. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM FOR AUDITORIUMS. 
K. M. Turner, New York, N. Y., patent 941,114, Nov. 23, 1909. 

This telephone system is for use in auditoriums to enable all 
in a given hall or area to hear a speaker whether he be on 
the platform or at his seat. 

To carry out the invention, a plurality of sensitive transmit- 
ters is distributed around the hall, each connected by an inde- 
pendent circuit to a switchboard. A plurality of receivers is 
distributed around the hall, all on the same circuit, which also 
leads to the switchboard. An attendant at the switchboard, 
having full view of the assemblage, connects the transmitter 
closest to the speaker with the receivers, changing this con 
nection as the position of the speaker changes. 


TELEPHONE PAD. 


Newell B. Parsons, Chicago, IIl., patent 936,259, Oct. 5, 
1909, assigned to Belden Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 
A pad mounted upon a shelf is designed for attachment 

to a residence telephone. 


NULLIFYING INDUCTIVE DISTURBANCES. 
W. E. Athearn, New York, N. Y., patent 940,654, Nov. 23, 
1909, assigned to A. T. & T. Co., New York, N. Y. 

This system is designed to neutralize the inductive effect of 
the trolley circuit ] upon the five other circuits. Impedance 
coils J are used to connect across the lines L®, L®, whose center 
point is grounded at G. This carries off the inductive current 
from these lines. To nullify the inductive disturbance in the 
lines L>, which are used for composite work and which do 
not permit of repeating, and impedance coils being inserted 
therein, transformers TJ are employed, through which the in- 
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ducing current of the lines L® passes, and whose secondary 
windings are serially inserted in lines L» in such manner as to 
cause a flow of current equal and opposite to the current in- 
duced in lines L® by the circuit /. 
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ELECTRICAL CONDUCTING SYSTEM. 
W. E. Athearn, New York, N. Y., patent 940,655, Nov. 23, 
1909, assigned to A. T. & T. Co., New York, N. Y. 
This system is similar to the sysem shown in patent 940,654, 
but additional repeating or induction coils are shown at F* 
and R* to complete the telephonic circuit. The winding ¢ is 
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T, of which the wind- 
effect 


the primary winding of a transformer 


secondaries to neutralize the inductive 


Impedance coils J with their neutral point 


ings f are the 
of the circuit /. 
grounded lead away the inducing current from the circuits L@. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
J. N. Wallace, La Crosse, Wis., patent 940,994, Nov. 23, 1909, 
assigned to Vote-Berger Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
This for common battery use and is 
aimed to do away with line relays by using the lamp serially 
The system is claimed as an improve 


system is designed 
in the calling circuit. 
ment over the ballast serial lamp, as no auxiliary ballast resist 
The lamp used is a metallic filament, tantalum 
The 
lamp presents an increasing resistance to an increasing voltage, 
The resistance of the 


ance is required. 
or tungsten, type which has a positive heat co-efficient. 


thus to compensate for line conditions 
lamp is chosen high in order that the total variation by con 


trol of the external circuit may be a minimum. 


ANTISEPTIC MOUTHPIECE. 

Geo. Rowlands, Schenectady, N. Y., patent 941,173, Nov. 23, 
1909, assigned one-half to W. S. Wood, Schenectady, N. Y. 
This moist, as it is 

claimed there is less liability of germ transmission. 

A guard composed of absorbent material, impregnated with 


mouthpiece is designed to remain 


an antiseptic hygroscopic liquid which will absorb moisture 


from the atmosphere, and thus for a long period resist the 


effects of evaporation, is provided. 





FOR NULLIFYING INDUCTIVE 
ANCES. 
Barrett, New York, N. Y., patent 940,658, Nov. 23, 
assigned to A. T. & T. Co., New York, N. Y. 


This system is similar to patents 940,654 and 940,655, with 
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the additional feature of having a condenser C and an imped- 
ance coil J in each ground connection leading from the trans- 
former 7. The coils ¢ again are the primaries of a transformer 
of which ? are the secondaries. 

















